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Editorial Notes 


OTH the major companies have un- 
B usually fine record lists this month. 
Victor’s choice of material is especially 
rich in every sphere of music. It is headed 
by a splendid performance of Bloch’s 
Schelomo, a work of noble poetic beauty. 
Then there is the fine performance of 
Mendelssohn’s Scotch Symphony. For 
chamber music enthusiasts there is another 
album of Haydn quartets and the Mozart 
Basoon Concerto. For operatic fans, there 
is the Lily Pons set, and for those interested 
in piano music there is a fine recording 
of a Weber Sonata, historically of great 
importance. 


Columbia’s highlights are Stravinsky's 
Sacre du Printemps in an authentic per- 
formance by the composer; and Szigeti’s 
rendition of a Bach violin concerto. It has 
long been rumored that Stravinsky was 
dissatisfied with existent American versions 
of his Sacre. His earlier version, made in 
Paris, undoubtedly suffered because of the 
fact that the orchestra was not a regular 
unit but one assembled for the occasion. 
Few people seem to be aware that Monteux 
made a recording of this work with the 
Paris Symphony Orchestra back in 1931. 
And with all due respects to the composer, 
I am still of a belief that it is the best per- 
formance of the work I have ever heard. 
The whole last section is better integrate 4, 
in my opinion, than it is in either of the 
two existent versions. It is unfortunate that 
the Monteux version has been withdrawn, 
for this score is one of his specialties; he 
was the first to introduce this work to the 
public. 

We were unfortunately unable to review 
all of the Columbia releases this month 
because the discs arrived too late. 


We are sorry to announce that Mr. Mil- 
ler, our very capable reviewer who largely 
specializes in vocal criticism, has met with 
an accident that will probably prevent him 
from writing for some time. We are sure 
that our readers join us in wishing him 
an early recovery. 


Since the reduction in records, we have 
been kept busy devising lists for many of 
our readers. For the benefit of those who 
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Some Little-ehnown Works by the Masters 


OR a musician of a statistical turn of 

mind it would be an engaging occupa- 
tion to enumerate those works of the 
famous composers which are practically 
never performed in public, or of which the 
average musical amateur, whether he pa- 
tronizes the concert hall and opera house, 
or finds means of having music rendered 
to him in his own home, has never heard. 

The year before the first World War no 
little astonishment was expressed. by the 
patrons of the Queen’s Hall Saturday 
afternoon Symphony Concerts at the an- 
nouncement for performance of a Sym- 
phony in C major by Richard Wagner. 
Many were heard to inquire, “Is this the 
real Wagner, or some new composer of 
the same name?’ The press was quick to 
clear up the point. The composer of this 
symphony was the authentic Richard Wag- 
ner, and the symphony itself was a product 
of his adolescence. An audience of con- 
siderable dimensions gathered to hear this 
unknown Wagner work. The analytical 
program informed us that the work was 
very early indeed, having been composed 
about five years before Rienzi; and when 
it was performed it proved to be a per- 
fectly conventional affair in the classical 
manner, reminiscent of the less adventur- 
ous works of Beethoven in his first period, 
though lacking Beethoven’s firmness of 
touch. 

Some people thought or, at any rate, 
declared, that they detected features of the 
later Wagner in certain parts of it, pro- 
phetic flashes which came and went; but 
such people did not include the present 
writer, who could discover nothing in it 
suggestive even of Rienzi or Das Liebes- 
mahl. And, as a matter of sober fact, an 
ounce of which is always worth a ton of 
theory, we have Wagner’s own word for 
it that in these efforts of his adolescence 
he was quite unable to express his true 
self. 

But neither the Symphony in C major, 
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nor the overture to Die Feen, which has 
been heard several times in the concert 
hall (and also is recorded), would evoke 
quite the same degree of astonishment in 
the breast of the average Wagnerite, as 
would the performance by Alfred Cortot 
or Wilhelm Bachaus, or any other great 
virtuoso of the keyboard, of Wagner's 
piano works. Yes, I mean quite definitely, 
the formal piano compositions of Richard 
Wagner, the creator of The Ring and 
Parsifal, not the transcriptions by Liszt, 
or others, of extracts from his operatic 
works. For Wagner, though he refused 
to perfect his own technique at the piano, 
wrote a considerable amount of piano 
music in his nonage. I wonder how many 
people have heard those works performed 
in public, or even seen them advertised 
for performance? There are, for example, 
a Fantasia in F sharp, a Polonaise in D 
major, and a Sonata in B flat, besides a 
number of smaller pieces, some of which 
are still on the list of published works. 
Then, again, in addition to the well- 
known Faust Overture (the chef-d’oeuvre, 
as some think, of Wagner’s second period), 
there exist, available for public perform- 
ance, four concert overtures. The overtures 
Rule Britannia and Christopher Columbus, 
though enshrouded in perpetual and merit- 
ed silence, are dimly known by reputation 
to the amateur musician. Wagner himself 
makes scornful mention of them in his 
biography. But has any professional musi- 
cian ever heard of the overtures entitled 
Polonia and King Enzio? We may fix the 
date of the former by the Polish revolt 
of 1831, which Chopin celebrated in the 
Revolutionary Etude; so that Wagner’s age 
was eighteen or nineteen when he com- 
posed it. There exists, however, in manu- 
script, an even earlier concert overture — 
a work which at its first and only perform- 
ance threw the audience into convulsions 
of merriment. They broke out after the 
performance, since at the moment the 
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audience were apparently too dumfounded 
to utter a sound. This was the famous 
“red and green” overture. 

Wagner, like Auber, had to wait to 
middle age to find himself. The career 
of Verdi was even more extraordinary. 
The great Italian was passing out of mid- 
dle age into old age before he put forth 
the fulness of his powers. Both Wagner 
and Verdi were born in 1813. The score 
of Das Rheingold was completed in 1854 
(Beethoven's equivalent work is the 
Seventh Symphony) ; that of Aida did not 
make its appearance until 1871, thirty- 
two years after Oberto (1839). But, long 
before this first opera was composed, Verdi 
was a church organist, and there is extant 
a certain amount of ecclesiastical music 
which he composed at this period — not to 
be confounded with the great religious 
music of his later years — and a solitary 
string quartet. Anybody who is familiar 
with the operas of Verdi's middle period 
could well conceive him writing organ 
music, sonorous though superficial, for 
church services; but a Verdi string quartet 
seems quite out of the picture — it does 
not fit anywhere. Such was evidently the 
opinion of Verdi himself, for he never 
tried his hand at anything of the kind 
again. 

The two predecessors in the Italian line, 
by whom Verdi was so long inspired to his 
own detriment (for there is enough in 
Trovatore to show that the Verdi of 1855 
was by no means extending himself in his 
works) were more prolific of chamber 
music. To the credit of Rossini, that arch- 
reactionary whom his contemporaries mis- 
took for a reformer, there stand five string 
quartets and a quantity of piano works; 
while Rossini’s industrious imitator, Gae- 
tano Donizetti, composed no less than 
twelve string quartets. Few, I imagine, 
will be eager to disturb the repose in which 
these compositions have slumbered for 
three quarters of a century .. . We moderns 
might beat our way to the concert hall to 
hear Handel’s Israel in Egypt with Sir 
Thomas Beecham directing the perform- 
ance; but, as far as we are concerned, the 
Rossini Oratorio is exactly where Moses 
was when Aaron put the candle out; and 
there in the company of Massenet’s Land 
of Promise, and other similar works, such 
music is likely to remain. As for the heart 
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of the modern being deflected for the brief- 
est moment from its normal beat by the 
music of Lucia, we might equally well ex- 
pect a New Yorker to be staggered by the 
vertical dimensions of the Albert Memorial, 
or a Neapolitan to be overcome by the 
architectural elegance of the seafront at 
Blackpool. It is the singer, or singers, 
and not the music that stirs or pleases when 
Lucia is performed. 

It might interest the reader to learn that 
Gluck composed chamber music in various 
forms and more than one symphony; 
Haydn and Schubert several operas each; 
Bizet one symphony and Weber two; 
Rimsky - Korsakoff a quantity of piano 
music, including a concerto; Cesar Franck 
three operas; and Dvorak a charming piano 
concerto. 

If these works have fallen into oblivion, 
it is because they lack significance to keep 
them memorable. With a clear conscience 
most people would probably be content to 
let these composers’ reputations rest on 
those works which have passed the test of 
time and live because of their inherent 
vitality. 

It is a melancholy reflection that a con- 
sistent concert-goer is acquainted with no 
more than one quarter of the works of 
Mozart, Haydn and other great composers. 
Again, it is the adventurous record buyer 
who alone seems to have this experience 
accorded him. Admittedly one does not 
“hear the angels sing” in many of Mozart's 
early works; but sometimes the youthful 
Mozart is very angelic, and it is regretable 
that the opportunities are so rare in the 
concert hall of inhaling the finest fragrance 
of his youth, for not all concert-goers are 
record minded and willing to seek out 
such aromas for themselves. 

With the works of Beethoven most of 
us are better acquainted; but few of us 
have heard as many as half of his composi- 
tions. How often does the consistent con- 
cert-goer have the opportunity to hear such 
works as the Consecration of the House 
Overture, while the King Stephen, Ruins 
of Athens, and Name Day overtures are 
hardly ever played. Nobody suggests that 
such works possess either the beauty or 
the power of the Coriolan or the Leonore 
No. 3; but the Consecration of the House 
(“Overture in C, in the manner of Handel, 
Opus 124,” described by the late Donald 
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all four knew their Weber. Today we may 
not hear much of his music, but it was 
greatly admired and played during the 
nineteenth century. This was especially true 
of the piano music, which was easy to 
listen to and afforded the happy soloist 
complicated-sounding passages that were 
in reality easy to play. It is important to 
realize that Weber, like all period com- 
posers, must be considered in relation to 
his times. Had he been born fifty years 
later he might have rivalled Liszt as a 
composer of piano music and Wagner as 
a composer of operas. His misfortune was 
to come too early; to cope with new prob- 
lems that were destined to be successfully 
solved by later composers. For his was not 
the mind that could synthesize new philo- 
sophies, and it was left for others to com- 
plete what he had suggested. At that he 
was far superior to the typical secondary 
composers of his day—the Salieris, Czernys, 
Marschners, Dusseks, Voglers and Fields. 

Einstein writes that Weber not only 
stands on the threshold of the new cen- 
tury, but “he opens it and is its first 
modern musician.” Beethoven and Schubert 
are the last remnants of the old school of 
composers—men (although this is perhaps 
less true in Schubert’s case) who had the 
technical aspects of their art at their fin- 
gers’ ends and were great masters of form. 
William Saunders, in his recent biography 
of Weber, states that the composer ‘‘never 
made any pretense of writing even in bi- 
nary form, and so far as development is 
concerned, the outstanding aspect of the 
sonatas is that they are formless in the 
purely academic sense of the term. None 
the less, they contain much fine music, 
and they deserve a better fate than the 
general neglect which is at present their 
lot.” This neglect of form is found also 
in many of the romantics. Like most of 
them, Weber was a travelling musician 
and a concert pianist; he also was an ex- 
cellent operatic conductor, an able literary 
man, and even the author of some poetry. 
What is equally significant is the fact that, 
again like the later romantics, he set a 
program to some of his works, notably the 
Concertstick, Invitation to the Dance and 
D minor Sonata. This was before 1820, 
remember; over ten years before the Sym- 
phonie Fantastique. At the time (and even 
during the period of the Berlioz master- 
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piece) the most popular composers were 
Cherubini, Spohr, and Kalkbrenner. 
Wilhelm von Lenz, in his almost for- 
gotten book Great Piano Virtuosos of Our 
Time, gives a good picture of the 1830's 
and his remarks on Weber are interesting. 
Lenz, if his writing is an indication of his 
character, must have been a smug and in- 
sufferably obnoxious young man who liked 
to be seen in company with great figures. 
Obviously he fancied himself as a literary 
stylist, and ostentatiously garnished his 
text with Latin quotations and Shakespear- 
ean allusions. From his book one gathers 
that Liszt, Chopin, Tausig and Henselt 
were among his dearest friends. All gener- 
alizations by Lenz must be taken with a 
tremendous dose of salt, for he had the 
typical Victorian habit of purifying the 
characters of great men until they positively 
dazzled with the brilliance of their halos. 
He came to Paris from Riga, full of en- 
thusiasm about Weber? who, at that time, 
had not made much headway in France. 
Lenz introduced himself to Liszt, then a 
lad of seventeen who had already become 
one of the greatest of pianists. It is amus- 
ing to read the author’s introductory com- 
ments, especially with Amy Fay’s raptures 
in mind. Here Lenz goes the young Amer- 
ican one better, calling Liszt a phenomenon 
of universal musical virtuosity, a latent 
history of the keyboard (whatever that may 
mean) and the past, present and future 
of the keyboard. Having paid his homage, 
he relates how he sat down to play Weber's 
Invitation to the Dance. Liszt was surprised. 
“Has Weber written for the piano too? 
Here we know only his Robin des bois 
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3. In his notes Lenz comments interestingly 
on the popularity of Der Freischutz. “In Riga, 
since 1828, Der Freischutz had been a personal- 
ity with whom all had social intercourse. The 
text was familiar language: ‘I have the Over- 
ture for four hands’ caused peremptory invi- 
tations to evening entertainments. No _barrel- 
organ but played ‘Und ob die Wolke sich ver- 
hulle;’ no bowling alley where the ‘Jagerchor’ 
was not heard; no dance hall that did not use 
the Waltzes. . . All had a personal interest in 
Weber’s music, and the roles were distributed 
as follows: every proprietor of an estate was 
Ottokar, who led in the hunt; every forester 
was Kuno; every lover of the god Bacchus was 
Kaspar; each and every lover, with or without 
a gun, impersonated Max; the entire feminine 
population were either Annchens or Agathes 
without fertium comparationis. Such was our 
Robin des bois. How much of that could a 
Frenchman appreciate?” 
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(Der Freischitz).’ This sends Lenz off 
into a discussion of the pianistic fare of 
1828. “And what, indeed, did one find 
at that time in the piano repertory? The 
bland master-joiner Hummel; Herz; Kalk- 
brenner, and Moscheles; nothing plastic, 
dramatic, or speaking, for the piano; Bee- 
thoven was not yet understood; of his 
thirty-two sonatas, three were played—the 
A flat major (op. 26), the C sharp minor 
quasi Fantasia (Moonlight Sonata) and the 
Sonata in F minor, which a publisher’s 
fancy—not Beethoven’s—christened appas- 
sionata. The last five ones passed for the 
monstrous abortions of a German idealist 
who did not know how to write for piano. 
People understood only Hummel and Co. ; 
Mozart was too old-fashioned, and did 
not write such passages as Herz, Kalk- 
brenner, Moscheles — to say nothing of 
the lesser lights.’’ Schubert, significantly 
enough, is not mentioned, which shows 
how little his music was known. As a mat- 
ter of fact, his last sonatas were not pub- 
lished until twelve years after his death. 
Bach, of course, remained almost entirely 
neglected until Mendelssohn and Liszt 
more or less popularized him. 

That was the state of piano music at 
Weber’s death. Liszt later played the works 
of Weber constantly, and among his tran- 
scriptions is one of two Polaccas which he 
united into a work for piano and orchestra. 
It was about 1860 that Weber’s fame 
reached its height, and Lenz writes of 
Tausig’s and Henselt’s interpretations, es- 
pecially of three of the piano sonatas, the 
clarinet sonata, and the Polacca in E. It 
was in his essay on Henselt that Lenz rolled 
his eyes in ecstasy and sharpened his quill 
to deliver the following spectacular pas- 
sage: “As Weber is in Der Freischiitz, so 
he is in his piano music. Weber is the last 
of the knights; he is the Ideal, ushered 
by the Artist into the prosy monotony of 
everyday life,—that image of Womanhood, 
which even the prosiest man of affairs, in 
the sack-cloth and ashes of debit and credit, 
will not wave away!’ But that was 1868. 

In 1816 the only piano music worthy 
of comparison to the Sonata in A flat 
(always excepting the unknown piano 
works of Schubert) were Beethoven’s pia- 
no compositions. But while the latter are 
infinitely superior pieces of music they are 
not as pianistic. Weber was the first to 
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exploit successfully the possibilities of the 
new-fangled pianoforte and was more dar- 
ing in his figuration and technical innova- 
tions than his greater contemporary. Of 
course Weber did not write with the surety 
of Chopin or Liszt, and very often he fell 
back on such already threadbare devices as 
the Alberti bass. Yet there are times when 
he wrote sections that pianistically—and 
even melodically—Chopin would not have 
been ashamed to claim as his own. When 
it is remembered that the piano was still 
in an early stage of its development these 
outbursts are all the more amazing. Only 
thirty-nine years previously Sebastian frard 
had constructed the first piano in France, 
and in 1808 he had invented the double 
action which was perfected in 1821 by 
Pierre frard. It was not until 1827—the 
year of Beethoven’s death and the year 
after Weber’s—that Broadwood perfected 
the metal frame. That was not the end, 
of course; improvements were constantly 
being made, and Chopin’s beloved Pleyel 
was far from the primitive instrument of 
Weber's day. 


Mention has been made of the piano 
repertory of 1828. Hummel and Moscheles 
are now quite forgotten, together with 
Weber’s contributions (which were not, 
despite Lenz’s rhapsodies, much superior 
to the elegant salon music in vogue at the 
time). This A flat Sonata is an exception, 
being one of the greatest in size and con- 
ception composed up to that time. Liszt, on 
his introduction to the work, was “wholly 
enraptured.” Lenz writes: “This great ro- 
mantic poem for the piano begins with a 
tremolo in the bass, on A flat. No sonata 
ever began that way, before. It is like the 
sunrise over an enchanted forest wherein 
the action takes place! The uneasiness of 
my master [Liszt] over the first part of 
the first allegro became so great that, be- 
fore I came to the close, he shoved me 
aside saying: “‘Wait—wait! What is that? 
I must play that myself!"—I had never 
before heard anything like that! Think of 
a genius like Liszt, but twenty years old‘, 
coming into contact, for the first time, with 
such a capital composition—with the ap- 
parition of that Knight of the Golden Ar- 


4. If Lenz is accurate in putting the year 
at 1828 he is mistaken here, for Liszt was 
seventeen years old at the time. 
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mor, Weber! 

“He tried the first part over and over 
again in various ways; at the passage (in 
the dominant) in E flat at the close of the 
first part, he said: ‘It is marked J/egato 
there; would it not be better to make it 
pp staccato (piqué)? [Cortot plays the 
passage legato.] Leggermente is prescribed 
there too.’ He experimented in every direc- 
tion.” 

Liszt commented on the coda to the 
first movement: ‘To hold the whole to- 
gether in this centrifugal figure near the 
end (thirteen measures before the close) 
is very difficult. This passage . . . we will 
not play staccato, that would be somewhat 
affected; neither will we make it Jegato, 
that is too thin; we will make it spiccato; 
let us swim between the two waters.”” Cor- 
tot also swims between the two waters. 

The very breath of romanticism is oc- 
casionally encountered in the sonata. Con- 
sider measures 44-48 of the first move- 
ment—a real Chopinesque interlude, es- 
pecially the trick of suddenly going from 
the minor to the relative major. Immedi- 
ately following is a section of brilliant pas- 
sage work—musically weak—and a return 
to the opening theme. Note the reliance 
on diminished sevenths in transitional and 
modulatory passages. 

Following the restatement of the first 
theme there occurs a truly revolutionary 
step: the treatment of the bass. We have no 
longer the tinkling of the Alberti bass but 
an extended, arpeggiated bass line under 
a plaintive melody that is definitely Chop- 
inesque. Nothing quite like this had pre- 
viously been written for the piano; no 
wonder Liszt became excited. He also must 
have enjoyed the resplendent octave work 
(beginning side 2 of the recording). Ru- 
binstein too perhaps knew this sonata, for 
sections of the D minor Concerto utilize a 
formula for the left hand that can be 
found here. The coda, which Liszt so en- 
joyed, is thrilling. Cortot plays with grand 
effect, and if he sometimes misses a note 
or blurs a passage it matters little in light 
of the strength he conveys. 

Schumann—the Schumann of the chil- 
dren’s pieces—is called to mind by the 
opening of the second movement. Through- 
out this andante the mood is fully sus- 
tained, which is rather rare in Weber. Had 
he consistently reached this level he would 
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have been a far greater composer. Note 
especially the episode in C major with the 
octave passages in the left hand. Without 
any doubt this gave Chopin the idea for 
the second section of the A flat Polonaise. 

In this second movement Liszt played 
the opening melody with great sentiment 
“after the manner of Baillot when he plays 
in quartet.” According to Lenz he took 
the bass figure in the thirty-fifth meas- 
ure as a melodic line: ‘the figure . . 
one too often hears played as a passage 
for the left hand; it should be expressed 
caressingly; it should be a violoncello solo 
amoroso. So Liszt played it.” Cortot 
evidently does not feel it that way, and 
plays the running figure as a transition 
passage. 

Less original are the final movements. 
The menuetto capriccioso, marked presto 
assai, is trite, while the graceful but shal- 
low chromatic theme of the rondo belongs 
to the Kalkbrenner-Hummel salon school. 
In the rondo one is forced to admire the 
treatment. The mannerisms of measures 
45-51, 170-195, and much of the conclud- 
ing section are in the very idiom of Cho- 
pin, Schumann and Liszt. Incidentally, this 
last movement was composed in 1814 and 
was tacked on to the others in 1816. 

Cortot’s performance of the sonata is at 
once sensitive and forceful. This is music 
of virtuoso calibre (although it is easier 
than it sounds) and demands a vigorous 
exposition. The great French artist is get- 
ting older and his technique is not as 
flexible as it was, but his fingers still carry 
him over most of the rough spots and his 
conception and style are, as always, lofty 
and individual. There used to be consider- 
able difficulty in capturing his tone, which 
often is somewhat brittle; but if the last 
few Cortot sets are any indication, the 
recording engineers seem to have solved 
the problem. Cortot is to be congratulated 
on this exploration of music outside the 
standard repertoire. Not all works are mas- 
terpieces, but it is not the least important 
duty of a musician to present works that 
are infrequently played, if for no better 
reason than to furnish an aid toward his- 
torical perspective. It is hardly necessary 
to say that the Weber sonata should be 
in the possession of all who have enough 
intellectual curiosity to be interested in 
by-paths off the overcrowded main highway. 
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Technical Topics 


HIs season is going to be richer in 
Th tates developments than any for a 
long time, if the early signs tell true. The 
low-pressure, permanent-point design 1s 
penetrating to more and more pickups, 
including some of very moderate price. 
Loudspeakers are reaching new levels of 
quality, and there are important changes— 
improvements, we hope — slated for the 
records themselves. Amplifier design has 
reached what seems to the writer the point 
of diminishing returns, if the very best 
practice and latest knowledge are used, 
which is not always the case. All of these 
changes add up to more satisfying repro- 
duction of music in the home, and will be 
commented on fully in later articles. 

There is another development now get- 
ting terrific commercial and technical mo- 
mentum which has a lot of meaning for 
music lovers. It is instantaneous, or do-it- 
at-home, recording. Recording your own 
music is as old as the phonograph, of 
course; the earliest Edison machines for 
home use were recorders as well as re- 
producers, using the wax cylinder and 
shaving technique that survives in the 
dictaphone and similar office instruments. 
But the process of recording on discs be- 
came too difficult and too expensive for the 
amateur, and all during the great Boom 
Period of the ‘‘acoustic’” phonograph, right 
down to the coming of electricity in 1926, 
the hobbyist who made his own records 
was a very rare bird. 

There have been sporadic attempts, since 
electricity came in, to popularize simple 
recorders for home use. They all failed 
for a very simple reason: the records they 
made were not worth space in a self- 
respecting ash can. The manufacturers 
erred grievously in public psychology; they 
somewhere got the idea that people would 
gladly pay money for an apparatus simply 
because it made records, no matter how 
unplayable the records, and no matter how 
little the apparatus was subject to improve- 
ment by the serious minded fan. 

It should be obvious that people who 
get themselves involved in a pursuit as 
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full of headaches as recording on discs 
are above average in technical interest, and 
will demand an apparatus that puts them, 
at least theoretically, on a quality basis 
comparable with that of commercial work. 
They also want a flexible outfit that can 
be amended and improved in many dif- 
ferent ways as their knowledge expands or 
their pocketbook permits. Such outfits 
have been available for some years to those 
with around a thousand dollars to spend. 
The news is that real quality in home 
recording has begun to sprout at a much 
lower price level, and with apparatus much 
simpler and easier to handle than that 
formerly necessary for decent results. 

This is attributable primarily, of course, 
to advances in the design of the units that 
make up the recorder, particularly the 
cutting head, the playback pickup, the 
motor, and the discs themselves. Taking 
advantage of these changes, practically 
every large radio manufacturer has brought 
out a home recorder for the fall trade, 
and the firms that have made the semi- 
professional type of installation for some 
years back are sweating out new models 
at a terrific pace. It is a major Trend. 
Some of the cheaper models hark back to 
the “Amusing Toy’’ eras, but the general 
level of quality is far above that of any 
of the previous attempts to sell home re- 
cording to a large public. 

In addition, it is now possible for the 
advanced amateur, the tinkerer who likes 
to build his own, to assemble an extremely 
effective outfit at a fraction of the sum 
necessary five years ago. This department 
predicts freely that home recording will 
at last become the hobby it deserves to be. 

Off-the-air recording holds such possibil- 
ities for the tinkerer-plus-music-lover that 
there seems to be no reason why it should 
not find a devoted and active public among 
those who have built their own phono- 
graphs and found the process satisfying 
in many ways. Correspondence is invited 
from any interested readers, particularly as 
to what aspects future articles on the 
subject should cover. 
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The Book Shelf 


MUSIC IN HISTORY. By Howard D. 
McKinney and W. R. Anderson. The 
American Book Co., New York. 904 pp. 
Price $5.00. 


Let it be said at the outset that no 
book of this kind has ever come to our 
attention that was more enjoyable and en- 
lightening reading. Both of the authors 
have had extensive experience with the 
requirements of the musical student and 
the layman, having for many years con- 
ducted classes in music appreciation. Mr. 
McKinney is professor of music at Rut- 
gers University, and W. R. Anderson, 
besides being an active musical critic in 
England, is on the musical staff of London 
College. 


The book traces the knowledge of music 
from its origins to the present. The authors 
are both original in their conception of 
the plan of the book and intelligent in its 
fulfillment. This is no cursory historical 
survey, but a study that has been planned 
and worked out on an extensive scale. No 
one familiar with the authors’ earlier vol- 
ume, Discovering Music, need be told of 
their imaginative and absorbing style of 
writing; but the present volume shows an 
even greater amount of engaging ease of 
style. 


There is a mistaken theory among some 
music lovers that the history of music is a 
dry subject. True, the origins of most arts 
are largely conjectural and shrouded in 
darkness. But history does not need to be 
a dry, academic subject, and to prove this 
we invite our readers to open this book 
at any point and read at random. If the 
reader is not interested in the early his- 
tory of music, he undoubtedly is interested 
in its progression from a certain point. 
Possibly music begins for one man with 
Palestrina, for another with Bach, for a 
third with either Mozart or Beethoven. 
From whatever point the listener ap- 
proaches music and its history, this book 
will meet his requirements in the ideal 
manner. If one wishes to disregard the 
informative early chapters on The Con- 
jectural Beginnings and Monodic Music 
of a Thousand Years, one can start with 
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The Music of the Middle Ages, or with 
The Renaissance or with the music of the 
17th or 18th centuries. For the most part 
the authors have chosen their works from 
the many composers who are represented 
in standard phonograph recordings. And 
included with the book is an extensive list 
of records in order that the student or lay- 
man ‘‘can actually know what he is read- 
ing about, without merely taking the 
authors’ word for it.” 

Because, like all other arts, music was 
not “developed in a void, umassociated 
with its time and period,’’ the authors have 
wisely elected “to show the outstanding 
social and aesthetic characteristics of the 
great epochs in art history.’’ Hence they 
discuss all music “against the general back- 
grounds of its times and coordinated with 
some of the other arts—painting, litera- 
ture, sculpture, and architecture. In a word 

they have attempted to show that 
music is an integral element of the general 
spirit which informs the whole exterior 
or interior world of a period.” 

Since the inception of this magazine, 
we have been asked from time to time to 
recommend a book on the history and ap- 
preciation of music. Although we have 
recommended several books, we believe 
that none we have selected in the past is 
as comprehensive and as pleasant reading 
as the present volume. This is a book, 
particularly since it includes a comprehen- 
sive list of recordings, that belongs on 
the library shelf of every record collector. 

The book is handsomely bound and il- 
lustrated; indeed the pictures themselves 
will provide a liberal education in historic 


influences. 
a * . 


THE CHAMBER MUSIC OF MOZART. 
285 pp. THE CHAMBER MUSIC OF 
HAYDN AND SCHUBERT. 334 pp 
MISCELLANEOUS CHAMBER MU- 
SIC. 352 pp. Edited and devised by 
Albert E. Weir. Longmans, Green and 
Company, New York. Price $3.00 each. 


A Here are three more of the Longmans 
Miniature Arrow Score Library series; pre- 
viously the publishers had issued The 
Chamber Music of Bethoven and The 
Chamber Music of Brahms. Readers unfa- 
miliar with these excellent miniature score 
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editions will need to be told of the ingen- 
ious arrow system of marking the themes 
which the editor has adopted. It is a device 
designed to provide the novice at score 
reading with a means for following the 
melodic and structural outlines of the 
music. If one is familiar with score reading 
the arrows can be ignored; although even 
the initiate in score reading may well 
find the editor's device of help upon oc- 
casion. The arrows indicate the transfer- 
ence of the theme from one group of 
instruments to another. As we have prev- 
iously said, the correlation of eye and ear 
in music not only helps to apprehend 
greater detail but considerably increases 
the perspective powers and the enjoyment 
of the music. The generous amount of 
miniature scores included in each of Mr. 
Weir's volumes makes them of great in- 
terest and value—value because of the 
low price and because some of the scores 
are otherwise unobtainable in this country 
now. 

There are 33 scores in the Mozart vol- 
ume; ten string quartets, two piano quar- 
tets, the flute and oboe quartets, five string 
quintets, the clarinet, horn and piano quin- 
tets, Eine kleine Nachtmusik, the Horn 
Sextet (K. 522), the String Trio (K. 563), 
and seven piano trios. 

In the Haydn-Schubert volume there are 
38 scores: 26 quartets of Haydn and the 
Trio in G, Op. 75, No. 1; six quartets by 
Schubert, the Octet, String Quintet in C, 
Forellen Quintet, and the two Piano Trios, 
Opp. 99 and 100. 

There are 23 scores in the Miscellan- 
eous volume: Arensky’s Trio, Op. 32; 
Borodin’s Quartet in D; Debussy’s Quar- 
tet in G mi.; three string quartets by Dvo- 
rak, Opp. 51, 96, and 106, and the Piano 
Quintet, Op. 81; the Piano Quartet, Op. 
15 of Fauré; the quintet and quartet of 
Franck; the Grieg Quartet in G minor; 
the Mendelssohn Piano Trio, Op. 49, the 
quartets, Op. 12 and 44, No. 1; Schu- 
man’s Piano Quartet and Ouintet, his 
Trio, Op. 63, quartets Op. 41, Nos. 1 and 
3; the Smetana Quartet in E minor; the 
Tschaikowsky Piano Trio, Op. 50, and 
Quartet in F, Op. 22;and lastly the Verdi 
Ouartet in E minor. 

As in all the miniature score volumes of 
Mr. Weir, factual data are given, and 
the American recordings of each work 
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are mentioned, generally without any ar- 
bitrary recommendation as to what the 
editor may think is the best. 


You will not go wrong in acquiring 
these well printed and excellently com- 
piled and edited volumes. If you know 
the infinite enjoyment to be obtained from 
reproduced music through following the 
scores, these volumes are “must” items on 
your shopping list. 


(ivertones 


HE big news of the month is the 
‘Rineeated recording activities of Dr. 
Stokowski and the All-American Youth 
Orchestra, while in South America. It is 
rumored that Stokowski made recordings 
there of Stravinsky’s Fire Bird Suite, 
Tschaikowsky’s Fifth and Sixth Symphonies, 
Sibelius’ Seventh Symphony, Beethoven's 
Fifth Symphony, Strauss’ Tod und Verk- 
larung, Weber's Invitation to the Dance, 
a synthesis from Wagner's Tristan und 
Isolde, a number of his own transcrip- 
tions of Bach’s works, and several smaller 
orchestral compositions. Also, we are told, 
Stokowski made or supervised a series of 
recordings of native music while in the 
various Latin American capitals. In some 
cases it is reported native musicians came 
from long distances so that these re- 
cordings could be obtained. Whether or 
not all in the long list of works with the 
All-American Youth Orchestra are to be 
released here we have no specific infor- 
mation. It may be that they were done 
for South American consumption. Since 
returning to this country, Stokowski and 
the orchestra are said to have had at 
least one recording session in the Columbia 
recording studios; this was on Sunday 
September 22nd. 


Bartlett and Robertson, the two-piano 
team, have recorded Brahm’s Variations 
on a Theme of Haydn for Columbia. It 
is rumored that Heifetz and ‘Toscanini 
have okayed their recording, made recently, 
of the Beethoven Violin Concerto; and 
that Horowitz and Toscanini have also 
Okayed their recording of the Brahms 
Second Piano Concerto. Rumor also has 
it that Toscanini has approved recordings 
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that he made of the Beethoven Eroica and 
the Brahms First. 

Probably one of the most significant 
results of the new prices in the record 
RCA-Victor, lies an ideal record and radio 
market, partially because other diversions 
industry is the effect on rural areas and 
thinly populated communities. Here, says 
are scarce. Certainly, here is where the 
reductions in prices should be most appre- 
ciated. It may be that recorded music, once 
an amusement for the wealthy alone, will 
shortly take its place along side the cracker 
barrel in the country store. 


Last month we reviewed a group of 
recordings of excised versions of various 
movements from favorite symphonies play- 
ed by the Victor Symphony Orchestra, 
direction Charles O’Connell. At the time 
of reviewing this set (Album G-15,), we 
were unaware of its significance. The set 
is aptly called The Heart of the Symphony, 
and it was primarily made to use in broad- 
cast programs of Victor recordings through- 
out the country, so that the musically un- 
educated would have a chance to hear and 
familiarize themselves with the leading mel- 
odies that have helped to make these sym- 
phonies famous. These are the melodies that 
lots of folks go to concerts especially to 
hear. The abridgements, made by Mr. 
O'Connell, have been most cleverly con- 
trived, without any alterations in the music. 
Generally speaking, the development sec- 
tions of the movements have been elim- 
inated but this is quite consistent with 
the purpose of these records. 

Apparently the idea of the set was a 
good one, for the advance orders on this 
album are breaking every existing album 
sales record. The idea of the set was 
advanced by Mr. Philip Silverman, a vet- 
eran record sales manager in New York. 
Silverman, originally from England but 
now a naturalized American citizen, has 
long been associated with the record in- 
dustry both in England and in this country. 


At the time of writing, no news about 
recordings issued either in England or on 
the Continent has been forthcoming. For 
those who have inquired, our last informa- 
tion on records issued in Germany dated 
from August, 1939, and our last informa- 
tion from France and Italy dated from 
last May. 
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Swing Music Notes 
Enzo Archetti 


A Apologies are due for not having made 
the deadline last month. I was on vacation 
in the backwoods of Maine, and it was 
not possible to get my notes in on time. 


As all the posters are telling you, the 
New York World’s Fair will “close for- 
ever” on October 27th. There is only a 
short time left to view this wonderful 
spectacle again. But before you visit it for 
the last time be sure to go at least once 
to the New Orleans Restaurant in the 
Amusement Area, near “Old New Or- 
leans.’” There you will hear some swell 
jazz made by four musicians who call them- 
selves the “Four Blues” while you cool 
off at the bar with a glass of beer—or 
whatever else you use to cool off with. 
These four Negroes really know their 
blues. 


A new brand of records, privately is- 
sued, and devoted exclusively to the best 
in jazz has entered the lists to compete 
with Blue Note, H.R.S., C.M.S., Solo-Art 
and the others. The new name is “Signa- 
ture” and it is sponsored by Bob Thiele, 
who is an enthusiastic jazz lover. The first 
issue is by Art Hodes’ Blue Three, consis- 
ting of Art Hodes on piano, Rod Chess, 
clarinet, and Jimmy Butts, bass, who play 
Four or Five Times and I’ve Found a New 
Baby (S-101). It will be reviewed in this 
column as soon as it is received. 


Now that the Okeh label has been re- 
born, strenuous efforts are being made to 
make it the jazz record of today. The name 
Okeh has a glorious history and its spon- 
sors, led by John Hammond, are attempt- 
ing to recapture some of that glory. Be- 
sides keeping up with the times and re- 
cording the best of the present day or- 
chestras, they plan to reissue some of the 
old classics which have disappeared from 
the catalogs but not from jazz lovers’ mem- 
ories. 


Charles Delauney’s Hot Discography has 
proved to be such a valuable reference 
book, even despite a few errors, that a 
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second edition has become imperative. The 
war in Europe prevented the work from 
being done there, so a second and revised 
edition is being sponsored by the Commo- 
dore Music Shops of New York. It will 
be bound in cloth and it should be ready 
by the time this appears in print. 

Edgar Hayes has formed a new orchestra 
consisting of Henry Goodwin, Leonard 
Davis, Ermett Perry, trumpets; Redus Hor- 
ton, Moran, and Clyde Barnhard, trom- 
bones; Bingie Madison, Garvin Buschell, 
Don Bias, and Benny Williams, reeds; 
with Hayes on piano and Wellman Braud 
on bass. The drummer and guitarist have 
not yet been picked. 

That most interesting radio program, 
Chamber Music Society of Lower Basin 
Street was shifted from Sunday afternoon 
to Monday night but now it seems to 
have been lost in the shuffle. It can’t be 
found anywhere on the dial, any night. 
One of the last programs this writer heard 
had Alec Templeton as guest, introducing 
his new piano and orchestra work entitled 
Swingfonia Concertante. 

Bud Freeman, after having tried his 
hand with about every other kind of band 
and music-making that can be named, is 
now rehearsing an eleven-piece outfit pre- 
paratory to trying his luck with the hotel- 
society ball type of dance band. The band 
includes Irving Goodman, Jerry Neary, 
Dave Tough, Bill Clifton, and Mort Stuhl- 
maker. But that doesn’t mean that Bud 
has forsaken his real love, for, with an 
all-star outfit including Jack Teagarden, 
Max Kaminsky, Pee-Wee Russell, Dave 
Bowman, Eddie Condon, Dave Tough, and 
Mort Stuhlmaker, he cut eight sides which 
Columbia plans to issue as an album to 
illustrate Chicago jazz at its best. The 
titles are That Da Da Strain, Muskrat Ram- 
ble, After a While, Prince of Wails, At the 
Jazz Band Ball, Jack Hits the Road, Shim- 
M--Sha-Wabble, and 47th and State. 

Artie Shaw’s new orchestra supplies the 
music for Fred Astaire’s new picture 
Second Chorus but the trumpet player who 
actually does the blowing when Fred As- 
taire pretends to be playing is Bobby Hack- 
ett. He was imported from New York by 
Shaw purposely for this ‘‘ghost” part. 

Kurt Polnarioff, former violinist of the 
Pittsburgh Symphony, has joined Jan Sav- 
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it’s band. Jan is planning to use a string 
quartet with his band for novelty. This 
was a device Artie Shaw used with effect 
when he was just coming into the lime- 
light. Kurt is known professionally as Paul 
Nero and he has been heard on the Cham- 
ber Music Society of Lower Basin Street 
broadcasts. 


PORT OF HARLEM BLUES; played by 
the Port of Harlem Jazz Men, and 
AFTER HOUR BLUES played by the 
Frankie Newton Quintet. Blue Note disc 
No. 14, price $1.50. (See previous issues 
of The American Music Lover for the 
personnel of these two groups.) 

Left over from the first recording ses- 
sions for Blue Note are these two record- 
ings. Why Blue Note decided to hold 
them until now will probably never be 
known. Perhaps they were afraid of giv- 
ing too much of a good thing all at once. 
In any event, these two recordings are 
every bit as good as the previous releases. 

Port of Harlem Blues is one of those 
slow numbers that gets under the skin. 
There are a succession of beautiful solos 
in which Newton, Higginbotham, and Am- 
mons particularly shine. Nothing spectac- 
ular. Just good solid blues. After Hour is 
set at a brisker pace and therefore prob- 
ably less interesting. Teddy Bunn’s guitar 
stands out head and shoulders above every- 
thing else, in spite of Newton and Lewis. 
Isn’t there a trombone in the finale? None 
is mentioned on the label. 

DIGA DIGA DO (Fields-McHugh) ; and 
CHERRY (Don Redman). H.R.S. Orig- 
inal 2004, price $1.50. 

BUGLE CALL RAG (Pettis-Schoebel- 
Myers); and SOLID ROCK (Stewart- 
Bigard-Taylor). H.R.S. Original 2005, 
Price $1.50. Both played by Rex Stew- 
art’s Big Seven (personnel: Rex Stewart, 
trumpet; Albany Biggers, clarinet; Law- 
rence Brown, trombone; Billy Kyle, 
piano; Wellman Braud, bass; Brick 
Fleagle, guitar; and Dave Tough, 
drums). 

With these two discs H.R.S. departs 
from its policy of recording or reissuing 
old jazz exclusively. This is strictly modern 
jazz, played by present masters of the art. 
It may not have the heat and the abandon 
of the old time hot jazz but in their place 
we have polish, virtuosity, smoothness, and 
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a drive which suggests a preconceived plan. 


That the music sounds very Ellingtonish 
is mot surprising since five of the seven 
men are present or past members of Elling- 
ton’s band and they have been steeped in 
his manner for many years. (Albany Big- 
gers is actually Barney Bigard). But this 
is not Ellington music of the present-day, 
highly sophisticated type. Rather it is old 
jazz poured into the mould of Duke's 
small jam-band style. 


What better praise can be given the 
records than to say they are highly success- 
ful, they are exciting, and they sound like 
the genuine thing. All the men sound 
wonderful. No one hogs the show but 
Barney Bigard’s clarinet manages to stand 
out for its remarkable tone and phrasing. 
Maybe some other pianist might have done 
better but I doubt it. Kyle fits like an old 
Ellingtonian. Of the four sides, Diga Diga 
Do and Bugle Call Rag are more exciting 
but Solid Rock stands out for real feeling. 
It is based on Solid Old Man, which 
some of Duke’s men recorded in Paris for 
the Swing label and which, because of 
present conditions, is unfortunately no 
longer available 


If H. R. S. has any more aces like 
these two discs up its sleeve, let it bring 
them forth. They could not be more eager- 
ly wanted than right now. 


Collectors Corner 
Arthur Waldeck 


NM MONG the latest collector's discs, re- 
A ceived by us for review, are the 
following: 

WAGNER: Tristan und Isolde — Love 
Duet; sung by Lillian Nordica, Georg 
Anthes and Ernestine Schumann-Heink. 
Recorded by Lionel Mapleson during 
actual performance in the Metropolitan 
Opera House, Feb. 9, 1903, Alfred 
Hertz, conducting. International Rec- 
ord Collectors Club 10-inch disc 167, 
price $1.75. 


MEYERBEER: Les Huguenots — Duet, 
Act 3; sung by Johanna Gadski and 
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Edouard de Reszke. Recorded as above 
Jan. 24, 1903, Phillippe Flon conduc- 
ting. International Record Collectors 
Club 12-inch disc 168, price $2.25. 


A Lionel Mapleson, long librarian of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, in the 
earliest years of this century rigged up a 
primitive recording device in the promp- 
ters box, and took short parts of actual 
performances on wax cylinders. Some of 
these cylinders have been re-recorded on 
discs, and they make exciting news for 
those who, like the writer, have a burn- 
ing interest in the singers of that period. 
In the Tristan selection the orchestra is 
less good than in some of the other re- 
cordings I have heard, but the two main 
voices are surprisingly clear. Anthes’ 
voice was tight and gurgly, and badly 
labored in the higher range, but he sang 
correctly and with feeling. Nordica 
comes through well, with a few phrases 
of satisfying eloquence and clarity of 
tone. On her first entrance she is a beat 
behind. Was this perhaps because the 
prompter had ceded to a recording horn? 
In its turn we hear Schumann-Heink’s 
voice, distant and faint, but floating and 
sure. The selection from Les Huguenots 
comprises most of the duet between Val- 
entine and Marcel, recorded by Mapleson 
on four cylinders, with time out for 
changing. All four are here, two to a 
side. I confess that I don’t like Meyer- 
beer’s music, with its overloading of or- 
nmament and its unnatural melodic and 
harmonic structures, but he did set his 
singers terrific tasks. Both Gadski and 
Edouard de Reszke performed them as if 
they were child’s play. I can’t think of 
any contemporary soprano who could sing 
Valentine’s music like Gadski, in full 
voice and with complete feeling and pre- 
cision, nor can I think of any living bass 
with the fullness and skill of Edouard. 
I admit that these records are not easy 
to listen to, but I offer them as convin- 
cing proof that singing really has declined 
in general excellence in the last thirty- 
five years. Listen to Gadski’s unbroken 
line right up to high C, and to the ease 
with which she can leave it to swoop 
down in a scale of an octave and a half. 
Listen to the brillance of Edouard’s 
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Record Notes and Reviews 


It is the purpose of this department to review monthly all worth- 
while recordings. If at any time we happen to omit a record in 


which the reader is particularly interested, we shall be 


glad to give 


our opinion of the recording on written request. Correspondents are 
requested to enclose self-addressed stamped envelopes. 


Orchestra 


BLOCH: Schelomo (Solomon), Hebrew 
Rhapsody for Violoncello and Orchestra ; 
played by Emanuel Feuermann and the 
Philadelphia Orchestra, direction Leo- 
pold Stokowski. Victor set M-698, five 
sides, price $3.00. 

A Since this is one of the great musical 

scores of the 20th century, it is to be 

hoped, now that it is available in a superb 
performance and recording at a moderate 
cost, that all music lovers will come to 
know and appreciate its worth. This work, 

composed in the first two months of 1916 

at Geneva, Switzerland, belongs to a group 

which “is avowedly Hebraic in impulse 
and character,’’ according to its composer. 

Along with his Violin Concerto (Columbia 

set M-380) it represents the genius of 

Bloch at its most inspired. Bloch has said 

that his Hebraic works are his most repre- 

sentative ones, and that in them are to be 
found the essential qualities of his nature, 

“passion and violence.’” There is some- 

thing almost prophetic in Bloch’s employ- 

ment of these characteristics, as though the 
inspiration to use them was motivated by 

a power he could not deny. Solomon and 

all his glory belong to a dead past; we 

know him only through the Biblical ac- 
count and the pages of history. But Bloch 
takes us beyond these sources, for he makes 
him live in spirit for us in this music. 
Although the composer has given us 
no programmatic annotations beyond the 
title of this work, it may well suggest a 
great deal to the listener. The late Law- 
rence Gilman has aptly said that “the 
texture of the music, and especially the 
writing for the solo cello, is extraordi- 
mary in its richness of dramatic, poeti- 
cal, and pictorial suggestion — an imagina- 
tive projection of vividness and intensity.” 

There is a suggestion of Solomon in many 

guises: there is the man meditating upon 
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many aspects of life, upon the abundance 
of his worldly possessions, the sensual 
delights of life, and there is the Preacher, 
as Mr. Gilman has said, “sombre and 
mournful in his acrid wisdom, uttering 
bitter admonitions as he contemplates the 
vanishing mist that is all delight, the 
sorrowing echoes of beauty and splendor 
... the rumor of the darkening Wings.” 

The annotator in his notes draws an 
interesting parallel between the emotional 
qualities of Bloch’s music and those in 
the music of Schoenberg and Berg. It is a 
point open to debate. But so too is the 
specific content that any listener may dis- 
cover in the music, as the annotator him- 
self states further in his excellent notes; 
for, since the composer has given us no 
inkling about his thoughts other than the 
title, we can only guess at the connotations 
of specific portions of the music. But 
Solomon lives here for me; Solomon the 
wise man, Solomon the sensualist, Solomon 
the King, and Solomon the prophet. Bloch 
has revived not only his glory, but his 
love of life and his hatred of the vanity 
of mankind. 

Some text books take the view that a 
rhapsody is generally a composition with- 
out form. In the case of Schelomo this is 
not true; for although the form is by and 
large free, this work is by no means form- 
less. It is largely based on two definite 
themes, out of which the whole structure 
grows. The first theme, stated by the solo 
cello (the voice of Solomon) at the open- 
ing, is extended and developed for two 
record faces; then, with the opening of 
side 3, the second theme is introduced 
and subsequently developed; toward the 
end the first theme and material derived 
from it return. 

The performance is, in my estimation, 
a most persuasive one. I have heard in- 
terpretations, to be sure, in which other 
tempi were employed with as good effect; 
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October List Offers Outstanding Works... 
at the New Low Prices 


Superb Recordings Reduced as much as half! 


Lily Pans 
in Operatic 
Selections 
and Songs 





In this collection, which ranges from 
operatic arias of dazzling brilliance to 
songs of classic simplicity, Lily Pons dis- 
plays the full glory of her vocal powers, 
the radiance of her delightful personality. 
Giuseppe De Luca, distinguished baritone, 
joins Miss Pons in duet. Accompaniments 
by the Victor Symphony Orchestra and the 
Renaissance Quintet are wholly in keeping 
with excellence of the vocal performances. 
Album M-702, 8 sides new list price 
$4.25 (price old basis $7.50). 


Schelomo (Hebrew Rhapsody for Cello 
and Orchestra) by Ernest Bloch 


In certain respects, the masterpiece of its 
composer, since this great work reveals his 
racial creed in a profoundly beautiful out- 
pouring of spirit and emotion. Emanuel 
Feuermann is the featured ’cellist, with 
Leopold Stokowski and the Philadelphia 


Orchestra. As a recording of ‘cello and 
orchestra, it is distinctly the finest yet pro- 
duced. Album M-698*, 5 sides, new list 
price $3.00 (price old basis, $5.50). 


An Important “First’ on Victor Records 


José Iturbi, pianist, is also one of America’s 
most distinguished conductors. For his first 
orchestral recording he presents the lovely, 
melodious “Scotch” Symphony by Mendels- 
sohn (Symphony No. 3 in A Minor). This 
is the first and only modern recording of 
this charming, unhackneyed music whose 
measures were inspired by the merry folk- 
tunes of Scotland. Album M-699*, 8 sides, 
new list price $4.50 (price old basis, 
$8.00). 


Connoisseur’s Corner for October 


The Haydn Quartet Society — Vol. VII. 
The Pro Arte Quartet not only continues 
a work of prime importance, but firmly 
adheres to a standard of performance, not 
readily equalled by any similar musical 
group. The seventh volume in the series 
presents Haydn’s Quartet in D Major 
(Opus 74, No. 1) Quartet in B Flat Major 
(Opus 64, No. 3) and Quartet in B Flat 
Major (Opus 3, No. 4). Album M-689*, 
14 sides, new list price $7.50 (price, old 
basis, $14.00). 
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A current revival of interest in the piano 
music of Weber has called forth a notable 
recording of Sonata No. 2, in A Flat 
Major, by Alfred Cortot. Album M-703*, 
6 sides, new list price $3.50 (price, old 
basis, $6.50). 


Composers, from Mozart on, have written 
great works for the bassoon, and here is 
one of the most interesting, by the master 
himself — Concerto in B Flat for Bassoon 
and Orchestra (K. 191). Fernand Oubra- 
dous, one of the few bassoon virtuosi, 
demonstrates what a versatile and colorful 
instrument it is. Eugéne Bigot conducts 
the orchestra. Album M-704, 4 sides, new 
list price, $2.50 (price, old basis $3.50). 


Proceeding with “The Ecclesiastical Year” 
—that prodigious work of J. S. Bach — 
Victor presents The Little Organ Book, 
Vol. II. The recordings, made by E. Power 
Biggs, on an organ very like the one used 
by Bach, have attracted the attention of the 
musical world. The present series covers 
the church year up to Advent. Album 
M-697, 7 sides, new list price $4.00 
(price, old basis, $7.00). 


A Brilliant Miscellany 
of Music and Talents 


What may easily become “The Record of 
the Year’ is the Victor presentation of 
our own American Helen Traubel in selec- 
tions from Wagner and Gluck. Miss 





Traubel sings “Dich, Teure Halle” from 
Tannhauser, Act II, and ‘Divinites du 
Styx” from Alceste, Act I. A voice of 
heroic quality, superbly recorded! Victor 
Record No. 17268, new list price $1.00 
(price, old basis, $2.00). 


Two “evening pictures” of American in- 
spiration by a native composer, Harl Mc- 
Donald, are interpreted by Serge Kousse- 
vitzky and the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
Record No. 17229, new list price, $1.00 
(price, old basis, $2.00). 


George Copeland again offers unusual 
piano works by Villa-Lobos and Turina, 
Record No. 2111, new list price 75¢ 
(price, old basis, $1.50) . . . also char- 
acteristically satisfying performances by 
the famous Boston Pops Orchestra, directed 
by Arthur Fiedler . . . songs by John 
Charles Thomas, by James Melton .. . 
Distinguished Lieder, by Marjorie Law- 
rence, and to top off the October list, a 
charming Mozart selection, arranged and 
played by the one and only Kreisler. 


Visit Your Victor Record Dealer Today. 


*Also available in automatic se- 
quences. An _ explanatory booklet 
accompanies each of the above Victor 
Albums. For better reproduction, 
use RCA Victor Red Seal Needles— 
50 points per package. Trade-marks 
“Victor,” “RCA  Victor,”’ ‘‘Red 
Seal’’ Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. by RCA 
Mfg. Co., Inc. 

The World's Greatest Artists are 
on Victor Records 
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a study in instrumentation. 

There have been several recordings of 
this work in the past ten years, but it was 
not until recently that it was represented 
upon records to any lifelike degree, with 
any realistic reproduction of its multiple 
tonal coloring. Ravel conducted the piece 
first for a Parisian Polydor recording back 
in 1930; then came Koussevitzky’s version. 
‘Both were good, although the individual 
Boston Symphony players are greater vir- 
tuosos than those of the Lamoureux Or- 
chestra. The best of the earlier recordings 
was the one made by Mengelberg; it has 
a richness and fulness of recording which 
other versions did not possess. Recently, 
Victor brought forward a set made by Fied- 
ler and the Boston ‘‘Pops’’ Orchestra. To 
date, this version offers the best playing; 
the solo performers of the Boston orchestra 
are decidedly better than those of the All- 
American Youth Orchestra. But the Fiedler 
set is a heavily cut one, and somewhat 
difficult to reproduce, except on the best 
equipment. The instrumental balance in the 
Fiedler version conforms more to Ravel’s 
intentions, as we understand them, than 
does that in the Stokowski set. 

It is no secret that Stokowski uses a 
seating arrangement quite different from 
the usual one. The brasses and the wood- 
winds are brought up front and the strings 
are in the rear. This would account for 
the predominance of wind-instrument 
tone over string tone in the latter part of 
the present recording. In the Mengelberg 
and Fiedler sets the effect was of wind- 
instruments cutting through the strings; 
here the former seem to ride over the top 
of the latter. The solo players here are not 
by any means all virtuosos, and there are 
occasional lapses from true pitch; in fact 
the flutist at the very beginning attacks a 
shade under. The performance is more an 
example of clarity than a striking inter- 
pretation of the music. The featuring of 
the wind-instruments creates some strange 
effects; for example, as the work builds 
(side 3) and the melody is taken up in 
thirds, there is not sufficient differentiation 
between the theme and the accompanying 
figure. As a matter of a fact we hear the 
third above the melody rather than the 
melody itself (the most glaring example 
occurs in the part beginning two measures 
after section 15 of the Durand score). 
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Dynamically the performance and the re- 
cording are effectively contrived. The spac- 
ing of the work here is hardly as satis- 
factory as in the Fiedler version, where 
three 12-inch sides are used. —P. H. R. 


RAVEL: Ma Mere |’ Oye (Mother Goose 
Suite); played by the Paris Conservatory 
Orchestra, direction Piero Coppola. Vic- 
tor set M-693, two discs, price $2.50. 


A Mime and Jean Godebski were the 
children of one of Ravel’s closest friends, 
and the composer, who adored them, would 
spend hour after hour playing with them 
and gravely reciting fairy tales. Out of this 
association grew Ma Mere |’Oye, first writ- 
ten as four-hand piano pieces for the child- 
ren’s enjoyment (1908), then published in 
orchestral score (1912) and presented as 
a ballet in the same year. The five pieces 
that comprise the suite illustrate the fairy 
tales of The Sleeping Beauty, Hop-o’-my- 
Thumb, Laideronnette — Empress of the 
Pagodas, Beauty and the Beast, and The 
Fairy Garden. Where Ravel found the 
last story, or what it is about, we do not 
know; but the others are part of every 
child’s legitimate heritage and are familiar, 
with but slight variations, all over the 
world. 

Nowhere among Ravel’s works do we 
find precisely the same blend of fantasy 
with aristocratic and fastidious workman- 
ship. And we say this even in considera- 
tion of Daphnis and Chloe, Alborado del 
Gracioso, and Le Tombeau de Couperin. 
Ravel always wrote economically and to 
the point; he was as meticulous a crafts- 
man as any in the history of music. But 
here he is less austere and objective and 
less self-controlled than is his wont. There 
is a tenderness and an identification with 
the outlook of children that may even 
bring a lump to the throat of the more 
sensitive listener. 

In December Columbia brought out a 
version of the work played by Howard 
Barlow and the Columbia Broadcasting 
Symphony Orchestra. The recording was 
good, surpassing that of the old Kousse- 
vitzky set, but the interpretation was de- 
batable. Barlow seemingly approached this 
children’s music from the point of view of 
an adult who looks with severity upon 
such things as daydreams and wandering 
imaginations; one had the feeling that he 
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does not believe in fairy tales. And with 
typical American efficiency he clarified the 
instrumentation to such an extent that 
some of the color was lost. Now, we submit 
that to interpret such music as this one 
must thrill to the exploits of the Chinese 
nightingale and share the troubles and 
triumph of Cinderella. For that reason 
we prefer the present Victor set, which, 
despite uneven recording and excessive 
surface noise, more fully captures the 
atmosphere of fantasy and yearning. Too, 
by reversing the order of one of the pieces, 
Coppola prevents a break (which in all 
previous recordings has shattered the mood 
created by Hop-o’-my Thumb). We will 
wager anything that Coppola believes in 
fairy tales. —H. C. S. 

SIBELIUS: The Swan of Tuonela, Op. 

22; played by the Chicago Symphony 

Orchestra, direction of Frederick Stock. 

Columbia disc 11388-D, price $1.00. 
A The Stokowski recording of this work 
was made during the winter of 1930-31; 
and, of course, dates from a period when 
recording was largely two-dimensional. 
Although that record has long been ad- 
mired as one of the best that Stokowski 
has made for the phonograph, it was by no 
means a definitive performance. In the 
first place the subtler shades of the score 
were not realized, for recording at that 
period did not allow for the pianissimo 
qualities which are attainable today. The 
quiet beauty of the opening was hardly 
conveyed; it was played far nearer to forte 
than to pianissimo as indicated in the 
score. And subsequent soft passages were 
similarly treated. But Mr. Stokowski’s per- 
formance was a model of clarity for its 
period, and it was splendidly played. As 
regarding his interpretation, I would say 
that Stokowski’s Swan was a more sensuous 
bird than Stock’s. But, considering the 
program of the work, one would be in- 
clined to say that Stock is nearer to the 
composer's intentions. This is a worthy 
performance of a rarely beautiful score, 
and the recording is finely contrived—there 
is no disturbing over-resonance behind the 
orchestra. 

The Swan of Tuonela is the first of a 
series of tone poems that Sibelius wrote 
under the general title of Lemminkainen, 
based on episodes in The Kalevala. An- 
other of these tone poems is Lemmin- 
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kainen’s Home-Faring, available in Victor 
album M-446. The Kalevala is a Finnish 
book of folklore, named after the supposed 
dwelling place of heroes—the Walhalla 
of Scandinavian mythology. Tuonela is the 
name given the Finnish Hades; and on a 
river which is one of the approaches to 
it, there floats a sacred swan. Sibelius has 
given us in this work his conception of 
the swan’s song. It is a majestic, saddened 
song which the cor anglais sings, and the 
muted strings and rolling drums of the 
accompaniment lend appropriate atmos- 
phere. The melody of the English horn is 
answered by phrases given to the cello or 
viola. At first the brasses are silent; but 
a muted horn suddenly repeats a fragment 
of the swan-melody. The music swells and 
builds to an impressive climax; after this 
there is a treble pianissimo with the strings 
playing col legno (with the back of the 
bow) to create the impression of the rising 
and falling of the wings of the swan. The 
natural bowing is soon renewed and the 
work comes to an end that is similar in 
structure to the opening. 

The opening and closing passages and 
the first climbing phrases of the cello 
suggest Wagnerian influence, but the whole 
piece is essentially characteristic of Sibelius. 
The instrumentation especially is the work 
of a genius. —P. H. R. 
STRAVINSKY: Le Sacre du Printemps; 

played by the New York Philharmonic 

Symphony Society, direction Igor Stra- 

vinsky. Columbia set M-417, four discs, 

price $4.50. 
A When Stravinsky played some meas- 
ures of his Firebird suite to his teacher 
Rimsky-Korsakoff, the latter cried out in 
dismay “Stop playing that horrid thing; 
otherwise I might begin to like it.”” Those 
few words are a brief history of human 
progress and esthetics. Most people are 
naturally conservative and are disturbed 
by anything that does not conform to 
standard rules; like Fafner they grumble: 
“I possess; let me slumber.’’ Unlike Faf- 
ner however, most live to accept the dis- 
turber into the established order of things 
after having been goaded into attention 
by the valiant efforts of a minority. Rim- 
sky-Korsakoff undoubtedly had an insight 
into the heterodoxy of his pupil, but with 
the natural disinclination of an old man 
to recast his proved criteria he preferred 
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to turn his ears away. Fortunately he did 
not live to hear the first performance of 
Le Sacre. Perhaps he would have grown 
to like it, but on first acquaintance his 
venerable beard would have curled in 
horror. 

But Le Sacre du Printemps, despite its 
startling dissonance and _ revolutionary 
qualities, is merely a logical continuation 
of the music of Petrouchka carried to the 
limits of human ingenuity. Beyond this the 
composer could not go, and his later works 
have a different motivation. Those who 
could not understand the ballet in the 
years immediately following its composi- 
tion were judging the work from melodic 
standards, not realizing that the composer 
was totally uninterested in anything but 
creating the mood for the action of the 
ballet. And how succesfully he managed 
it! Stravinsky never could be called an 
impressionist; yet Le Sacre is as impres- 
sionistic as anything Debussy ever wrote, 
and in all music there is no parallel exam- 
ple of such a recreation of primitive bar- 
barity and brutal force. The plot of the 
ballet, as is known, is built around a pagan 
Russian rite that involves the sacrifice of 
a young girl to propitiate the god of 
Spring. With demoniacal strength Stra- 
vinsky has portrayed the very essence of 
the primitive, and one listening to the 
music realizes that such instincts are latent 
within all of us. 

This is the composer’s second recording 
of the work, for some years ago, in Paris, 
he recorded it for Columbia. About the 
same time (1930) Stokowski and the 
Philadelphia Orchestra recorded the work 
for Victor. Of the two I preferred the 
Columbia set, which, in spite of an in- 
ferior orchestra, entered more closely into 
the spirit of the music. Stokowski dragged 
out the second part to an unwarranted 
extent, and his conception was artificial 
and showy. The best recording never was 
released in the United States: I refer to 
the one made by Monteux, who above all 
other conductors has identified himself with 
the score, having conducted the Paris and 
American premiéres and having been 
praised by the composer many times for 
his interpretation. The present release is 
the best from the standpoint of fidelity, 
and is likewise an excellent interpretation. 
Those familiar with Stravinsky's older set 
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will find on the whole little difference in 
conception. Stravinsky is not a great con- 
ductor, but he manages to get results; 
only in certain massed passages (such as 
section 70 of the Durand score) does he 
fail to achieve a good balance. By virtue 
of the superior recording the instrumen- 
tation is much more clearly defined than 
in the previous versions. It is interesting to 
note some of the tempi that the composer 
adopts, which are in marked variance with 
the corresponding ones in his other set. 
—H. C. S. 
WOOD: Fantasia on British Sea Songs; 
played by the London Symphony Orches- 
tra, direction Sir Henry J. Wood. Col- 
umbia set X-175, two discs $2.50. 
A This is a goodly dose of Pro-Patria 
from England. Sir Henry Wood and his 
Prom concerts are an English tradition. In 
this country the concerts of the Boston 
“Pops” Orchestra convey some of the 
spirit of Sir Henry’s London performances. 
But the Prom concerts have an added 
distinction; they have their all-Bach and 
other great composer nights, at which, 
according to our English friends, the 
crowds are large and enthusiastic. The 
last concert of the year is a night of 
popular favorites, and the present Fantasia 
has often occupied a conspicuous place on 
that program. It would incite considerable 
enthusiasm, for apparently the audience 
on the last night of the Proms likes a bit 
of a patriotic burst and plenty of sound. 
And the quality of the recording here is 
very realistic, quite, for that matter, in 
the picture. One English writer has said 
of this recording that “those who remember 
that homely gathering (on the last night 
of the Proms) will relish this souvenir, 
and those who were never able to be there 
can, with a little imaginative glow, sur- 
round the discs with the right warmth 
and cordiality’’. 

The Fantasia begins with some bugle 
calls, then comes The Anchors Weighed 
and The Saucy Arethusa; side 2 contains 
Tom Bowling and a hornpipe; side 3, 
Farewell and Adieu to You, Spanish La- 
dies, and Home, Sweet Home; and side 
4, See the Conquering Hero, Rule Britan- 
nia, and the English National Anthem. 

Sir Henry has effectively arranged all 
these pieces and he plays them here with 
appropriate British fervor. There will be 
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few people to hear these discs today who 
will not be stirred for what they represent 
in spirit. As our good friend W. R. Ander- 
son has said: “This is a monument of 
Prom taste, feeling and heart, as well as 
a review of British history and sensibility, 
and a disc of good cheer for the times.” 


—P. H. R. 


Concerto 


BACH: Concerto in D minor (for violin 
and orchestra) ; played by Joseph Szigeti 
and Members of the New Friends of 
Music Orchestra, direction of Fritz 
Stiedry. Columbia set M-418, three discs, 
price $3.50. 


A. Most Bach authorities claim that his 
D minor Clavier Concerto was originally 
a violin concerto. Tovey, who is quoted 
by the annotator here, said: “A single 
glance at the solo passages will show that, 
like most of Bach’s clavier concertos, this 
work was originally a violin concerto; in 
this case the greatest and most difficult 
violin concerto before the time of Beet- 
hoven. With the aid of Bach’s two earlier 
extant keyboard versions it is easy to restore 
the original text with complete certainty, 
even in the very bold and difficult un- 
accompanied passage at the climax of the 
first movement.” In 1917, the publishers 
Breitkopf and Haertel issued a violin ver- 
sion of the D minor Clavier Concerto 
edited by Robert Reitz. This is the score 
used here. Reitz was one of the editors 
of the last edition of the Bach Gesellschaft, 
and therefore his work here may presum- 
ably be regarded as authoritative. He has 
followed the right hand line of the clavier 
part with changes only in register, since 
the violin could not play some of the 
passages in the lower register indicated 
for the clavier. The left hand part for 
the clavier has generally been given to the 
strings, although there are places where 
certain bass figurations have been omitted. 
Whether or not this sort of thing will 
please the scholar need not concern us 
here; this concerto has been the cause of 
considerable controversy among scholars 
and it may be assumed that a recording 
of it in a version which Johann Sebastian 
did not arrange himself will find its de- 
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tractors as well as adherents. However, 
after hearing this concerto both in the 
piano version and the present one for 
violin, I agree with Tovey’s observation ; 
for it is far more effective in the present 
version, to may way of thinking, than it 
is in the other. 


Szigeti is the perfect Bachian, and his 
splendid musicianship and style were never 
heard to better advantage on _ records. 
Technically he plays with rare and exciting 
ease, and the suavity and polish of his 
tonal quality leave nothing to be desired. 
Fritz Stiedry, whose admirable work as a 
Haydn conductor has already been heard 
on Victor records gives farther proof here 
of his comprehending and sustaining mu- 
sicianship. The orchestra employed is 
wisely a small one, since the soloist is 
not featured in Bach’s concertos as in more 
modern ones, but is instead more often 
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an integral part of the whole than a 


feature. With Bach, as Schweitzer has 
said, it was “only a matter of giving a 
specially brilliant obbligato part to the 
solo instrument.” 

The recording does full justice to the 
players. —P. H. R. 


MOZART: Concerto in B flat major, for 
Bassoon and Orchestra, K. 191; played 
by Ferdinand Oubradous and Orchestra, 
conducted by Eugene Bigot. Victor set 
M-704, two discs, price $2.50. 

A This concerto was issued by Columbia 
over a dozen years ago. It has long been 
a favorite and was deserving of a modern 
recording. The bassoon has been both 
rightfully and wrongfully called the buf- 
foon of the orchestra. True, it can be most 
comic and playful upon occasion, as in- 
deed it is here in several cadenzas and the 
finale. But the bassoon can also be an 
instrument of poetic graciousness; witness 
the lovely Andante ma adagio of this 
concerto. 

As far as we know, practically all of 
Mozart’s concertos for woodwind instru- 
ments were written to order for particular 
players, but the music is rarely perfunctory, 
for Mozart was fond of all of those instru- 
ments and delighted in solving problems 
they presented. The present work was 
composed for Baron von Diirnitz, who was 
an amateur performer on the bassoon. It 
would seem that Mozart wrote four bas- 
soon concertos, but until recently only this 
one was available in print. (The enterpris- 
ing Oiseau Lyre in Paris recorded another 
concerto in B flat in the arrangement of 
Max Seiffert. Unfortunately the war has 
prevented the distribution of these discs 
except among a few people.) 

This concerto dates from Mozart’s 18th 
year, and reflects in general the spirit of 
youth. The opening movement is a spark- 
ling allegro vivace, full of humor and 
melodic grace. The slow movement is 
among the composer's loveliest melodic 
expressions of his early period; and the 
finale, a rondo marked tempo di menuetto, 
is deliciously entertaining. 

Oubradous, the solo player, is a promi- 
nent French musician connected with one 
of the leading orchestras in Paris. He 
certainly can play the bassoon. Bigot, with 
his incisive orchestral style, was surely the 
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right man to conduct the orchestra; al- 
though one suspects this is not a regular 
ensemble but one assembled for the occa- 
sion. The recording has been satisfactorily 
accomplished. —P. H. R. 


Chamber Music 


HAYDN: Quartets in B flat major, Op. 
3, No. 4; in D major, Op. 50, No. 6; 
in B flat major, Op. 64, No. 3; and in 
C major, Op. 74, No. 1; played by the 
Pro Arte Quartet. Victor set M-689, 
seven discs, price $7.50. 

A Last January, Victor brought out the 
eighth volume of the Haydn String Quar- 
tet Society, having skipped the present 
volume. Apparently some trouble with 
matrices shipped from England prevented 
the issuance of these sets in regular se- 
quence. 

The issuance of this set now is a piece 
of good luck both for its sponsors and 
for music lovers, since the reduction in 
price is going to make this excellent volume 
and its predecessors available to a great 
many more people than previously. 

Although I have held forth at length 
before on the relative merits of Haydn’s 
string quartets, I may perhaps be forgiven 
for repeating a few statements here. For 
those who are interested in an extended 
discussion of the Haydn quartets we re- 
commend Cecil Gray's article in our April, 
1939, issue (copies of which still are 
available). 

Of the Society sets, there are now six 
available to the American record buyer. 
Unfortunately, the matrices for Vols. 1 
and 2 are no longer available for pressing; 
hence, we are told, it will be impossible 
for Victor to bring these sets out in this 
country. This latest album presents a varied 
and interesting collection of quartets. The 
first comprises only two movements, 
which the late Sir Donald Tovey regard- 
ed as originally two isolated movements 
which had later been strung together. Cecil 
Gray, on the other hand, considers that 
the two movements belong together. The 
work is not a great one, but it has more 
than historical interest. 

The Quartet in D major, Op. 50, No. 3 
is one of Haydn’s most masterful. It be- 
longs to a group dedicated to Frederick 
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William II, King of Prussia, to whom 
Mozart dedicated his last three quartets 
(see the review of Mozart’s Quartet in B 
flat major). The work has an unfortunate 
nickname, The Frog, because of supposed 
frog-like effects in the last movement. 
Vol. 3 contains another quartet from Opus 
50, a superb work — No. 3, in E flat 
major: 

Th. ext quartet in B flat, like its sister 
works of the same opus, is distinguished for 
its unusually contrasted linear construction. 
All four movements are effective, but the 
chief interest will be found in the delight- 
ful minuet and the gay finale. 

The final quartet comes from a series 
which the composer wrote especially for 
Salomon, the great impressario and violin- 
ist, for whom Haydn also composed his 
celebrated series of twelve symphonies. 
It is a tremendously interesting work, par- 
ticularly from the standpoint of form, and 
it illustrates Haydn’s economy in the use 


and re-use of his material. The first move- 
ment is a fascinating adventure in form 
with its two development sections. There 
is marked originality in the Andantino 
with its thematic discourses between the 
first violin and the viola. And the finale 
is one of those exhilarating experiences that 
were a particular gift of Haydn. 

The Pro Arte Quartet plays here with 
its customary tonal polish and finely 
schooled technique. One can imagine these 
quartets rendered with more engaging to- 
nal definition—the dynamic graduations of 
the Pro Artes are not by any means all 
inclusive—but one could hardly ask for any 
better evidence of sincere musicality. The 
recording is up to the standard already set 
in the previous issues. 

For those who have not purchased any 
of the Haydn sets,I should like to repeat 
myself. I would recommend Vol. 5 ac- 
quired first, Vol. 3 next, and after that 
Vol. 6. Vol. 8 would come before either 
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Vols. 4 and 7 in my own selection. But 
perhaps these things are best governed by 
personal predilections. Certainly one would 
not go wrong in acquiring this volume 
first, for there is plenty of good red meat 


in its contents. —P. H. R. 
MOZART: 
played by the Worthington Quartet. 
Technichord album T-4, two 12-inch 
and one 10-inch discs, price $4.25. 
A This is the third recording of this 
work that has come to hand. Both Musi- 
craft and Victor have excellent perform- 
ances of this work in their catalogues; the 
first by the Perolé String Quartet and the 
other by the Kolisch Quartet. The present 
performance is distinguished for clean-cut 
playing and technical precision, but it lacks 
the excitement of the Perolé’s exposition 
and the suavity and tonal polish of the 
Kolisch’s. The present ensemble is made 
up of four members of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, who by virtue of tonal 
qualities and feeling would seem well 
fitted for quartet playing. Indeed, the 
well-knit ensemble gives striking evidence 
of temperamental compatibility, and for 
this reason we hope that it will be heard 
on records again. If the group is familiar 
with Mozart's B flat Quartet, K. 458 (the 
so-called Hunting Quartet) we would sug- 
gest that it record that work, which, of all 
the well-known quartets of Mozart, is 
most in need of a modern recording. 
Despite the artistic maturity and con- 
summate workmanship of this composition, 
it cannot be ranked with Mozart’s greatest 
works in the form. Of the final three 
quartets, composed especially for Frederick 
William II, King of Prussia, in 1789, this 
one is, in our estimation, the least persua- 
sive. It lacks the inspired beauty of the 
D major, K. 575, and the capriciousness 
of the F major, K. 590. In this perform- 
ance, as in that of the Kolisch Quartet, 
practically all of the repeats are observed, 
which in our estimation, is not conducive 
to the greater enjoyment of the music. The 
recording here is distinguished for fine 
tonal fidelity, but it would have profited 
with more resonance. —P. H. R. 


SCARLATTI: Sonata a Quattro (String 
Quartet in D minor); played by the 
Stuyvesant String Quartet. Columbia 10- 
inch disc 17214-D, price $1.00. 
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Quartet in B flat, K. 589; 





A The Stuyvesant String Quartet play this 
month what may be the earliest string 
quartet now preserved. It is the work of 
Allesandro Scarlatti (1659-1725), the 
father of Domenico. It is a little gem, 
and deserves to be placed promptly in 
the record library next to that delightful 
Sonata, for flute and strings, that the Paris 
Quintet recorded (Victor discs 4250/1), 
which has long been highly esteemed by 
music lovers as one of the finest recorded 
examples of early chamber music. If you 
do not know the Sonata for flute and 
strings, you've missed one of the most 
genuine musical treats I know on records. 
And when I say this disc belongs next to 
it, I've said about all that needs to be said. 
The work is divided into four short move- 
ments, and is written in the concerto 
grosso style. The Stuyvesant String Quartet 
play it with appropriate verve and polish, 
and the recording is eminently satisfactory. 
Columbia tells us that this release in- 
troduces a new series undertaken in coop- 
eration with Music Press, Inc. (113 West 
57th Street, New York), which will offer 
recordings of neglected but valuable ma- 
terial from old and new composers. Those 
of our readers who play chamber music 
at home will do well to get in touch with 
Music Press, Inc., since this concern has 
some unusual and highly desirable publi- 
cations. The Stuyvesant String Quartet has 
also recorded a string quartet of Gabrielli, 
and we understand that Columbia will 
shortly present a recording of a Sammar- 
tini concerto grosso, also a publication of 
the Music Press, Inc. —P.H.R. 


Keyboard 


BACH: The Little Organ Book (Orgel- 
biichlein), Vol. 11—Chorales Nos. 29, 
33-45, and 1-4; played by E. Power 
Biggs on the organ of the Germanic 

Museum, Cambridge, Mass. Victor set M- 
M-697, seven sides, price $4.00. 


A The first volume of the Orgelbichlein 
was reviewed by Mr. Miller in the April 
issue. There he pointed out that Bach’s plan 
“was to have comprised 164 preludes upon 
161 chorale melodies. Actually he complet- 
ed only 46. . . There are preludes among 
them appropriate to each season of the 
Christian year, arranged, as is usual in hymn 
books, in their chronological order. It is 
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Victor's plan to follow this order, although 
in the recording the calendar year is to be 
followed. Thus in the first set we begin 
with the New Year rather than Advent, 
and cover the feasts of Purification, Pas- 
siontide, Easter, and Ascension.” These 
are numbered 17-32 in the Orgelbichlein. 

Beginning with Whitsunday, the present 
volume continues through Trinity Sunday, 
The Christian Life, and concludes with 
Advent. Also included are verses 2 and 3 
of Christ ist erstanden (No. 29—Easter), 
the first verse of which was found in the 
previous set. The two settings of Liebster 
Jesu, wir sind hier are united as No. 35. 

As in the preceding album, Mr. Biggs 
plays the Baroque Organ in the Germanic 
Museum, which instrument was designed 
by G. Donald Harrison and built in 1937 
by Aeolian-Skinner. It was constructed ac- 
cording to the principles of organ design 
prevailing in Bach’s day, and permits the 
contrapuntal texture of his organ music to 
emerge with far greater clarity and balance 
than heretofore obtained. Only recently 
have musicians come to realize that the 
tremendous instruments often used now- 
adays in the performance of Bach’s music 
are in reality a misrepresentation of the 
composer’s ideas, distorting the balance and 
preventing an absolute realization of the 
working-out of the ideas. Thus the baroque 
organ bears the same relation to organ 
music of the time as the harpsichord, as 
opposed to the piano, bears to the clavier 
music. When one compares the present set 
with examples of Bach works played on 
a modern organ, the difference is revelatory ; 
loud passages no longer have an ear-shat- 
tering boom and lyrical sections are no 
longer ponderous and awkward. 

It must be admitted that here, in for- 
tissimo passages, there is a tendency toward 
reverberation, but this is an acoustic prob- 
lem that doubtlessly will be corrected in 
future releases. One can promptly forgive 
this, however, in view of the beauty of 
the music and the generally excellent re- 
cording. Here is found Bach in his most 
introspective moments, and the purity of 
Nos. 34, 35 (with its almost polytonal 
background) and 40, the grandeur of 29 
and 43, and the religious exaltation dis- 
played in all of the chorale-preludes make 
them among the most beautiful utterances 
in music. H. C. §S. 


October, 1940 


DOHNANYI: Raralia Hungarica, Op. 
32a — Allegro grazioso (No. 5) and 
Molto vivace (No. 7); and BARTOK: 
A Bit Drunk and Quarrel from Three 
Burlesques; played by Edward Kilenyi, 
piano. Columbia disc 70348-D, price 
$1.00. 

A This is the first time that any part of 

the Ruralia Hungarica makes its appearance 

on records as a piano solo. Dohnanyi com- 
posed it in that form as Op. 32a; later 
he arranged part for piano and orchestra 
and played an excerpt as a filler in the 

Variations on a Nursery Theme set. The 

selections played here by his pupil Kilenyi 

are two of the most attractive. No. 5 is 

a melodious sketch, tinged with a faint 

nationalistic flavor, and No. 7 is a hearty, 

invigorating outburst sounding for all the 
world like a Percy Grainger arrangement 
of a dance tune. Kilenyi plays in his usual 
straightforward fashion, although there are 
some rhythmic aberrations, dropped notes 
and blurred passages. Here, and also on 
the reverse side, the recording is excellent. 

The Bartok caricatures are genuinely 
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amusing, and can be added to the ever- 
growing examples of musical humor. It 
requires very little imagination to visualize 
in the lopsided rhythms of the first selec- 
tion the staggering convolutions of the 
unfortunate who has had a wee drappie 
too much. Even funnier is the Qvarrel, 
which must be heard to be appreciated. 
—H. C. S. 


FRANCK: Prelude, Chorale and Fugue; 
played by Egon Petri, piano. Columbia 
set X-173, two discs, price $2.50. 

A As we were listening to these discs we 

were struck by the fact that we were un- 

aware that Franck had written anything 
for solo piano besides the present work 
and the Prelude, Aria and Finale. On 
looking through a catalogue of his works 
we unearthed a caprice, a souvenir Aix La 

Chapelle, transcriptions of four Schubert 

songs, a Ballade, three fantasias and (a 

rather unexpected work to come from the 

austere and saintly Franck) a fantasia on 

Polish airs, three bagatelles, and a Danse 

Lente. The last we faintly remember having 

played at one time; it is a chromatic, 

richly colored trifle. As for the rest, there 
can be little doubt that they are of the 
utmost uhimportance. Thus the fame of 
the great Belgian as a piano composer rests 

(discounting concerted works) on but two 

selections—the Prelude, Chorale and Fu- 

gue, and the above-mentioned Prelude, 

Aria and Finale, which was once recorded 

by Cortot (it is no longer in the Victor 

catalogue ). 

The present recording is illustrative of 
the period when Franck composed the 
Symphony, having been written two years 
previously. At that time the composer's 
powers were at their height; his style was 
already fixed and matured. Rich in texture 
and mystical in mood, this composition 
ranks among his greatest works. The pre- 
lude is composed of long arpeggios, over 
which is heard an emotional melody. Per- 
haps the composer had in mind Bach's 
Chromatic Fantasy; certainly the influence 
of Bach is evident. Of course, that influ- 
ence is apparent only in the form; in style 
and harmonization Franck was one of the 
most individual of all composers. The 
working out of the fugue is masterly, 
though somewhat unconventional. When 
the four voices have completed their entry 
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the subject is played freely in different 
keys and later is put through the paces of 
fugal development — inversion, augmenta- 
tion, etc. At the end of the work there is 
a tremendous episode in which fragments 
of the prelude and chorale are united with 
the theme of the fugue. This section is 
extremely difficult to play. 


Difficulties are made light of by Petri, 
who nonchalantly disposes of the hazard- 
ous spots with ease. Not even he, however, 
can bring requisite clarity to the almost 
impossible closing sections, which, seem- 
ingly, were designed for a super-piano. I 
have not heard the Cortot set, (Victor 
discs 7331-2) but there can be no doubt 
that the present version is a far superior 
recording. Petri gives a brilliant account 
of himself and plays with all the splendor 
that we are accustomed to hear from that 
great artist, but he does not probe into the 
work as deeply as one might expect. Per- 
haps he is not so comfortable in the thin 
air of Franck’s elevated world. 


—H. C. S. 


VILLA-LOBOS: Saudades das Selvas Bra- 
sileiras No. 2; and TURINA:Fandango, 
Op. 79, No. 5; played by George Cope- 
land, piano. Victor 10-inch disc 2111, 
price 75c. 


A It is pleasant to welcome back George 
Copeland, whose album of Spanish music 
(Victor set M-178) still gives us keen 
enjoyment. Both of his present selections 
are first recordings, and are played with 
authority and skill. The Fandango is espec- 
ially rewarding. Ordinarily it is a lively 
Spanish dance with sharply etched rhythms, 
but Turina treats it like a Castilian Debussy, 
and an impressionistic quality predominates 
in many sections. Melody is paramount, the 
music has authentic flavor and coloring, 
but it also is more subtle than that of many 
of the composer’s confréres, and the nation- 
alism is not hurled directly in your face. The 
Villa-Lobos excerpt is charming. Little of 
the Brazilian master’s piano music is re- 
corded (and not enough of his larger 
works) and the selection here may whet 
the appetite of the public for more. Can 
we hope for another album of Spanish 
music by Copeland ? 


—H. c. S. 
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Violin 
MOZART-KREISLER: Rondo from 
‘Haffner’ Serenade in D, K. 250; 
played by Fritz Kreisler, violin, accom- 
panied by Franz Rupp. Victor disc 
17220, price $1.00. 
A All familiar with the violin repertoire 
will recugnize this popular encore piece, 
which has been recorded several times as 
a violin solo (although the present version 
is the only one now in the Victor cata- 
logue). The serenade has never been 
recorded in its entirety. Kreisler’s arrange- 
ment fits the violin perfectly, and the 
frisky little theme dances gleefully under 
his fingers. The recording is very good, 
except in some places where the balance 
between fiddle and piano goes awry. 
—H. C. S. 


Voice 


LILY PONS — An Album of Operatic 
Selections and Songs: Il Seraglio - 
Blondine’s Aria, Act 2 (Mozart) and 
Arietta - Quel ruscelletto (Paradies) 


(10-inch disc 2110); Pretty Mocking 
Bird (Bishop-La Forge), and The Last 
Rose of Summer (disc 17231) ; Mignon 
- Polonaise (Thomas), and Le cog d’or 
-Hymne au Soleil (disc 17232); sung 
by Miss Pons with orchestra accompani- 
ment, and Rigoletto - Il nome vostro 
ditemi (Verdi), and I/ Barbiere di Si- 
viglia - Dunque io son (disc 17233); 
sung by Miss Pons and Giuseppe De- 
Luca with orchestra. Victor set M-702, 
price $4.25. 
A Last fall Victor brought out an album 
called Lily Pons In Song, which was a 
good representation of the singer and her 
art. The present album is in many ways 
greatly preferable, since it illustrates the 
lady and her art in an even more engaging 
manner. Pons is essentially an operatic 
singer, and here we find her represented 
in her most successful sphere. Her choice 
of selections will inmost cases delight all 
who admire the art of the coloratura so- 
prano. Such compositions as Pretty Mock- 
ing Bird, The Last Rose of Summer and 
the Polonaise from Mignon are accomp- 
lished with a superb brilliance. The inclu- 
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sion of a Mozart aria was a happy idea, 
particularly since this air has never been 
recorded before*. Although it is seldom 
sung in French, the text would seem to 
fit the music quite as effectively as does the 
Italian (the opera was originally written 
to a German text). Quel ruscelletto is a 
delightful arietta by a celebrated Italian 
teacher and composer of the 18th century. 
It was an appropriate gesture on the re- 
corder’s part to provide the singer here 
with an old-world quintet accompaniment. 

Miss Pons’ rendition of the Hymn to 
the Sun is not accomplished with the ease 
and precision found in either the Lina 
Pagliughi or the Eidé Noréna recordings. 
Nor do I like her “trick” ending, which 
destroys the mood and the effect the com- 
poser sought to convey. With all due 
respect to the lady, who executes a most 
dithcult cadenza, I much prefer the orig- 
inal ending. From the recording standpoint 
Miss Pons fares better than her contem- 
poraries, however, and she is also provided 
with a much better orchestral background. 

The last disc in this set may well be- 
come a collector’s item. DeLuca has not 
been represented on records for a dozen 
years. His return to the Metropolitan 
Opera last year after a long absence was 
hailed by critics and public alike. In his 
sixty-fourth year, the baritone revealed 
that his voice was still among the greatest 
of our time. Perhaps some of the bloom 
of that voice has gone—this is noticeable 
in some high tones—but who among the 
singers of today can bring the tenderness 
that is apparent here in his singing of the 
duet from the first act of Rigoletto? 
Curiously, the baritone broadens his com- 
edy in the familiar duet from the Barber. 
In recent years such yf as this are pre- 
sented with far more farcical abandon than 
previously at the Metropolitan, and it may 
be assumed that DeLuca altered his prev- 
ious style to conform with the presentation 
of today. Miss Pons has always been a 
delightful Rosina, and this recording con- 
veys much of the charm of her imperson- 
ation. 

* Since writing this review I have discovered 
that Miss Pons made a recording of the Mozart 
aria for Odeon, in Paris, about ten years ago. 
The disc is available on the domestic Decca 
list. I also am told that Adele Kern recorded 


this aria for Polydor a couple of years ago 
on a disc that was available only on import. 
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From the recording standpoint this set 
leaves little to be desired. 

—P. H. R. 

ARNE-ROW, arr. Endicott: Air from 
Comus; MALOTTE: A Little Song of 
Life; and MALOTTE: Sing a Song of 
Sixpence; sung by John Charles Thomas, 
with Carroll Hollister at the piano. 
Victor 10-inch disc 2054, price 75c. 

A Mr. Thomas gives us three humor- 

ous encore songs all on one disc. The 

songs are slight in texture, and therefore 
require no analysis. The Arne song opens 
with the quaint line, ‘Preach me not your 
musty rules’. The other light ditties are 
the work of Albert Hay Malotte, who 
made the popular setting of The Lord’s 

Prayer, which is sung so much today (Miss 

Swarthout included it recently in her album 

of songs). Since Mr. Thomas is in exceed- 

ingly good vocal form and has been ex- 
cellently recorded, those who admire this 
type of musical literature will undoubtedly 
find this disc entirely satisfactory. 

—P. G. 

GOMBERT: Sxzper Fluminia Babilonis; 
and TSCHESNOKOV: Salvation Be- 
longeth To Our God; sung by the Har- 
vard University Choir, direction Dr. A. 
T. Davison. Technicord disc T-1632, 
price $1.50. 

BYRD: Sing Joyfully Unto God; and 
LOTTI: Miserere; sung by Harvard 
University Choir, direction Dr. Davison. 
Technichord 10-inch disc T-1634, price 
75¢. 

A. Technicord states that it considers it 

a privilege to have been permitted to issue 

these performances, and well it may, for 

this is some of the finest and most sensi- 
tive singing of its kind on records. Dr. 

Davison this past year completed his last 

season as director of the Harvard University 

Choir, and we cannot but agree with the 

record sponsor that it is fortunate that these 

recordings of his work could have been 
made before his retirement. 

Both discs are well worth possessing, 
but if one alone must be chosen I should 
be inclined to select the 12-inch one. Nich- 
olas Gombert, a pupil of Josquin Des 
Pres, was an important member of the 
16th-century Netherlands school. His mo- 
tet, Super Fluminia Babilonis, is an exceed- 
ingly well-knit work with perfect balance 
of polyphonic interest in all parts. In my 
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estimation it is as effective as Palestrina’s 
famous setting of the same text. Of the 
four compositions here, it alone is present- 
ed in its original setting; the others, writ- 
ten for mixed choir, are sung here in ef- 
fective arrangements for men’s voices by 
Dr. Davidson. Both the Byrd motet and 
the Lotti excerpt from an unnamed mass 
are works of a high order, and in these 
finely sung performances deserve to be wid- 
ely known and admired. The Russian com- 
position is the least striking of the group. 
The recording of all four selections has 
been excellently contrived. —P. H. R. 
LACALLE: Amapola; and GREVER: 
Bolero: No me lo digas; sung by Nino 
Martini, tenor, with orchestra. Colum- 
bia 10-inch disc 17202D, price 75c. 
A Mtr. Martini sings for his admirers two 
Spanish songs in the popular idiom. Nei- 
ther makes any pretense of possessing 
more than a catchy tune and a haunting 
rhythm. In both the tenor is at his famil- 
iar and much admired best, singing with 
pleasing tone and no more subtlety than 
the songs demand. The recording is good. 
—P. M. 


PALESTRINA: Exaltabo Te, Domine; 
and 1. NANINO: Diffusa est Gratia; 
2. To My Humble Supplication (Gen- 
evan Psalter, 1543). 10-inch disc, No. 
103, price $1.00. 

DURANTE: Kyrie; and LOTTI: Cruci- 
fixus. 10-inch disc No. 104, price $1.00. 
Both sung by the Columbia University 
Choir, direction Lowell P. Beveridge. 
Recorded and distributed by the Col- 
lumbia University Bookstore, New York 
City. 

A Mr. Beveridge’s direction here is, of 
course, responsible for the fine singing 
and balance of the choir. One would 
hardly hesitate to rank these recordings 
among the best choral ones extant. And 
the recording is comparable to the best, 
although the surfaces are not quite as 
quiet as we would like them to be. 

The music needs no recommendation; 
all of the selections chosen are composi- 
tions of nobility and beauty. The Pales- 
trina excerpt is a five-part Offertory, and 
the Nanino (1545-1607) is a four-part 
Motet. To My Humble Supplication is, to 
the best of our belief, the first recording 
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Rosita (Dupont), and To a Wild Rose 
(MacDowell) (disc 35552). 


NIGHT MUSIC: played by the Mood- 
masters, directed by Frederic Fradkin. 
Victor set P-31, three 10-inch discs, 
price $2.00 


A Frederic Fradkin, here playing his vio- 
lin, leads this ensemble. The performances 
are the sort we usually hear in restaurants, 
and will furnish a nice background for 
those who like music with their meals. 
Fradkin, who recently gave up his own 
restaurant in New York, should know 
doubtful if few will throw away their 
McCormack discs in favor of these. The 
something about this sort of thing. His 
selections, all by Ben Machen, are Desire 
and Champagne (disc 26656); Rende- 
vous and Enchantment Waltz (26657); 
and Kisses from the Stars and White 
Rapture (disc 26658 ). 


MEMORIES IN MELODY: sung by 
Kenny Baker. Victor set P-30, three 10- 
inch discs, price $2.00. 

A Here the popular movie and radio 

singer, Kenny Baker, is heard in a group 

of songs which John McCormack helped 
make famous. The album will delight the 
young tenor’s many admirers, but it is 
doubtful if few will throw away their 

McCormack discs in favor of these. The 

selections are: Little Grey Home in the 

West (Lohr), and A Kiss in the Dark 

(Herbert) (disc 26637); The Bells of St. 

Mary's (Adams), and Kashmiri Love 

Song (Woodforde-Finden) (disc 26638) ; 

and A Little Bit of Heaven (Ball), and 

Mighty Lak’ A Rose (Nevin) (disc 

26639). 


LET’S DANCE—Six Famous Waltzes; 
played by The Troubadours, directed by 
Nathaniel Shilkret. Victor set P-37, three 
10-inch discs, price $2.00 


A We dare say that dancing folk are 
not overly particular, but this sort of thing 
has been done to much better advantage 
on records. The selections are: Sweethearts 
Waltz (Herbert), and My Moonlight 
Madonna (Fibich) (disc 26679); Three 
O’Clock in the Morning (Robledo), and 
Kiss Me Again (Herbert) (disc 26680) ; 
and Missouri Waltz (Eppel), and Cuckoo 
Waltz (Johnson) (disc 26681). 
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AT THE PIANO—Frankie Carle with 
Rhythm Accompaniment, and Frankie 
Carle and his Sunrise Serenaders. Co- 
lumbia set C-23, four 10-inch discs, 
price $2.50. 

A Here are some adroit pianistics by the 

composer of Sunrise Serenade and A 

Lover's Lullaby. Both of these are included 

here, and both are more effective as piano 

solos than in their orchestral garb. In the 

first three discs the pianist has only a 

Rhythm Accompaniment, but in the last 

he is heard with his Serenaders. The selec- 

tions are: 1. A Lover's Lullaby, 2. Sunrise 

Serenade, and Hindustan (disc 35570); 

Stumbling, and Estelle (disc 35571); 

Twelfth Street Rag, and Sweet Lorraine 

(disc 35572) ; and Barcarolle (Offenbach), 

and Prelude in C sharp minor (Rachma- 

ninoff) (disc 35573). 


EDDIE SOUTH AND HIS ORCHESTRA. 
Columbia set C-27, four 10-inch discs, 
price $2.50. 

A The richly gifted negro violinist, Eddie 

South, with the technique of a concert 

artist and the temperament of a gypsy fid- 

dler, plays everything here from swing to 

Hubay’s Hejre Kati. The selections here 

are A Pretty Girl Is Like a Melody, and 

Pardon, Madame (disc 35633); Zigeuner, 

and Melodie in A (disc 35634); Para 

Viga Me Voy, and La Cumparsita (disc 

35635); and Praeludium and Allegro 


(Kreisler) and Hejre Kati (Hubay) (disc 
35636). 


POPULAR AMERICAN WALTZES. Al 
Goodman and his Orchestra. Columbia 
set C-26, four 10-inch discs, price $2.50. 

A Here are the favorite native waltz tunes 

of the past two decades or so, including 

such indestructibles as Beautiful Ohio, 

Missouri Waltz, Three O’Clock in the 

Morning, and Till We Meet Again, taste- 

fully performed in typical radio style by 

the ever-reliable Al Goodman. 


Collectors’ Corner 

(Continued from page 50) 
rapidly enunciated syllables, and to the 
rhythmically vital unction of the more 
sustained passages. It is interesting to 
note the resemblance to Plancon’s voice 
as it sounds on records. We must not 
omit reference to the stylistic accomplish- 
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ments of the artists. They were great 
singers, happily preserved for us in these 
imperfect but highly valuable recordings. 


SHAKESPEARE: Trial Scene from The 
Merchant of Venice; enacted by Viola 
Allen, Otis Skinner, and an assisting 
company. International Record Col- 
lectors Club 12-inch disc 5010, price 
$2.25. 


A This is a most rewarding record 
primarily because of the superb reading of 
Otis Skinner, whose many years (the re- 
cording was made in May, 1940) are not 
discernible here. Never have I heard a 
performance of Shakespeare’s poetry that 
I liked better. It is a veritable fountain 
of pregnant speech, clear, impassioned, 
melodious, rhythmic, and withal natural. 
Skinner need never make concessions to 
any weakness of technique. There is no 
broken line to accommodate a short breath, 
no limit in dynamics or speed. Where 
necessary to the sense, the syllables are 
impacted like a hail of bullets. Unfor- 
tunately, the other actors do not approach 
Skinner in the adjustment of pace to sense 
and structure, so that the scene as a whole 
(much cut, too) does not have the verve 
and the manifold significance germane to 
it. No student of acting or of speech can 
afford to overlook this recording. A royalty 
from the record’s sale goes to the Actors’ 
Fund of America. 


Editorial Notes 
(Continued from page 37) 
are unfamiliar with our prize-winning lists 
of lieder, chamber music, and single or- 
chestral discs, we would like to point out 
that these lists have assisted many readers. 
We believe that many others would profit 
by referring to them, and can supply at this 
time copies of all three issues containing 
these lists. The price of each copy is 25c. 


We are interested to hear that serious 
music on records has been a four-to-one 
favorite over popular music in the RCA 
music room at the New York World’s Fair, 
and that the same is true in the RCA 
auditorium at the Golden Gate Exposition 
where, by popular request, six hours of 
classical music are played to every hour of 
dance music. 


October, 1940 


In the Popular Vein 


Horace Van Norman 


AAAA—Don’t Let It Get You Down, and 
Would You Be So Kindly? Leo Reisman and 
his Orchestra. Victor 26732. 


@ Opening gun among musical shows for the 
fall season is the Al Jolson vehicle, Hold Onto 
Your Hats. Aside from the fact that it brings 
Jolson back to Broadway after an absence of 
a decade, or that it’s a corking show in general, 
one of its most attractive features is its ex- 
cellent score, with tunes by Burton Lane and 
words by E. Y. Harburg. If not as distinguished 
as the work of, say, Rodgers and Hart at their 
best, it is likewise far from being as undis- 
tinguished as Rodgers and Hart at their worst, 
which would be most of Higher and Higher, 
their floperoo of last season. Leo Reisman has 
made the better type of show music his par- 
ticular province on records and he does an 
elegant job on these two. Civilized, suave work 
is this, with the proper attention on given to 
shading, nuances and things like that. 


AAA—I Want Romance, and I Have a Song. 
Emile Petti and his Orchestra. Decca 23158. 


@ A band which has been steadily building 
up into high popularity with the society crowd 
during the past few seasons is the Emile Petti 
combine, which alternates between the Savoy 
Plaza Grill in New York and the Everglades 
Club in Palm Beach. Hitherto unrepresented 
on records, except for some highly successful 
medley recordings made for Liberty, this group 
turns out a type of thoroughly undistinguished 
yet pleasing work which has found and (we 
fancy) will find in even larger measure a 
ready welcome, particularly from the ‘‘over- 
forty’’ group, who still enjoy dancing to spirited 
tunes played in a simple but stylish manner. 
It has been our experience that the comparative 
oldsters (no offence intended) abhor swing to 
a man; neither do they cotton to the saccharine 
sob ballads with their funereal tempi. But the 
sort of stuff that Petti cooks up is just their 
dish. He employs the same tempo in everything 
he plays and this tempo is a lively one approx- 
imating the one-step of yesteryear. The tunes 
employed by Petti for his debut on seventy-five 
cent discs are no great shakes. Both from the 
musical, The Little Dog Laughed, with score 
by Harold Rome, and which seems to be cur- 
rently having backer trouble in the tryout stage, 
they are pleasantly sophisticated if anything but 
memorable. It is noteworthy that they are 
blessedly free of the “‘social significance’ that 
has characterized all of Rome’s work to date. 
Petti sets the tunes bouncing gayly with his 
light-fingered treatment. 


AAA—Some Of These Days, and Humming 
Blues. Alec Templeton. Columbia 35697. 
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@ Alec Templeton, the foremost musical wit 
of our time, does a typical job on Some Of 
These Days, with treatments in the manner of 
Bach, Czerny, Duchin, Bob Zurke and Rach- 
maninoft. Immensely skillful and finely wrought 
work it is, and done with the deceptive facility 
that Templeton always employs in whatever he 
sets his hand to. Humming Blues is his haunting 
signature number, and while one misses the 
choral garb that it is customarily heard in, it 
makes a highly attractive little atmospheric 
piano piece, which Templeton plays (of course) 
with consummate artistry. 

AAA—Seldom the Sun, and The Children Meet 
the Train. Alec Wilder Octet. Columbia 35648. 
@ Alec Wilder's musical talent is extremely 
fascinating, and anyone whose interest in Amer- 
ican music in its less ponderous forms is a bit 
more then merely elementary must take cog- 
nizance of his work. In the things he and his 
octet have recorded thus far, a rather meander- 
ing, formless quality has seemed to us to mar 
the high originality and general excellence of 
most of them. The same fault may be found 
with these, particularly The Children Meet the 
Train, which seems to get nowhere fast, al- 
though it does so in a thoroughly intriguing 
and adroit manner. Seldom the Sun, however, 
impresses us as being close to the finest thing 
he has yet done. As in all of his slower, intro- 
spective pieces, the Delius influence seems 
rather apparent, but in this case particularly 
it is bent to Wilder's own purposes with strik- 
ing effect. It is, we believe, more cohesive than 
most of the other pieces in similar mood, and 
its exceptional qualities are beautifully realized 
by the superb ensemble that Wilder uses for 
these recordings. This ensemble includes, among 
others, Mitchell Miller, one of the finest of 
living oboists, and that immensely talented pi- 
anist, arranger and (for the purposes of these 
recordings at least) harpsichordist, Walter 
Gross. 

AAA—Zombie, and Elube Chango. Xavier Cu- 
gat and his Orchestra. Victor 26735. 

@ Zombie is another of those slow, atmos- 
pheric rhumbas for which Cugat is so justly 
famous, and this one compares favorably with 
the best of those he has given us in the past. 
Not a terribly original tune (Debussy’s Clair de 
Lune hovers in the background most of the 
time) it is impeccably performed by Cugat’s 
proficient group, as is the faster and more vigor- 
ous companion piece. 

AAA—Practice Makes Perfect, and I’m Home 
Again. Eddy Duchin and his Orchestra. Colum- 
bia 35702. 

@ Two better-than-average numbers that Du- 
chin handles with his usual stolid, heavy-handed 
but (on the whole) effective treatment. Styles 
in dance music change with the seasons, bands 
come and go, but Duchin remains Duchin— 
and gets away with it. 

AA—Forgotten, and Melody of Love. Wayne 
King and his Orchestra. Victor 26695. 

@ Here is a piece of musical curiosa. A quarter 
of a century ago Melody of Love by one Hans 
Englemann was probably the most popular pi- 
ano teaching piece in America. Musical tripe 
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of the first water, its position of eminence as 
a light piano number was a melancholy com- 
mentary on the state of musical culture in our 
fair land at that time. Whatever strange im- 
pulse prompted Wayne King to resurrect this 
unlovely corpse we can’t imagine, but here it 
is, played as a waltz, of course (it is even more 
repulsive in three-four than it was in four-four) 
with King’s wailing soprano sax and’ muted 
strings making it something to remember—with 
a shudder. 
AA—Barbara Allen, and Molly Malone. Maxine 
Sullivan. Columbia 35710. 

@ At the beginning, Maxine Sullivan’s work 
was pallid but fascinating. Now it is merely 
pallid. Barbara Allen, a fairly familiar old Eng- 
lish folk-tune also known as Barberry Ellen 
(the label for some obscure reason says ‘Folk 
Tune from Davidson Taylor’) and available 
in several adequate non-swing recordings, is a 
lovely tune with which Maxine might have done 
something in her early period; here she fails 
to realize the potentialities of any of the ex- 
quisite old folk tunes which her emissaries 
have dug up for her. 


OTHER CURRENT POPULAR RECORDINGS 
OF MERIT 


AAA—Bessie’s Blues, and Music By the Moon. 
Woody Herman and his Orchestra. Decca 3380. 
AAA—Ann, and Topsy Turvy. Earl Hines and 
his Orchestra. Bluebird B-10870. 

AAA—I Want a Little Girl, and It’s Torture. 
Count Basie and his Orchestra. Decca 5773. 
AAA—On a Little Street in Singapore, and 
Zooming At the Zombie. John Kirby and his 
Orchestra. Okeh 5761. 

AAA—"Fats” Waller's Originus & Flat Blues, 
and Swinga-Dilla Street. “Fats” Waller and his 
Rhythm. Bluebird B-10858. 
AAA—Honeysuckle Rose, and Jamaica Shout. 
Coleman Hawkins and his Orchestra. Decca 
3358. 

AAA—The Way You Look Tonight, and I Get 
the Blues When It Rains. The Merry Macs. 
Decca 3347. 

AAA—Five O’Clock Whistle, and Sweet Geor- 
gia Brown. Erskine Hawkins and his Orchestra. 
Bluebird B-10854. 

AA—There Is No Greater Love, and Midnight 
Stroll. Andy Kirk and his Clouds of Joy. Decca 
3350. 

AA—Papa’s In Bed With His Britches On, and 
Calling All Bars. Cab ‘Calloway and his Or- 
chestra. Okeh 5731. 

AA—Pennsylvania 6-5000, and Beat Me Daddy, 
Eight To the Bar. Andrews Sisters with Vic 
Schoen and his Orchestra. Decca 3375. 
AA—Pushin’ The Conversation Along, and 
Don’t Leave Me Now. Erskine Butterfield and 
his Blue Boys. Decca 3357. 

AA—The Sergeant Was Shy, and Ring Dem 
Bells. Charlie Barnet and his Orchestra. Blue- 
bird B-10862. 

AA—Come and Get It, and Mirage. Glen Gray 
and the Casa Loma Orchestra. Decca 3348. 
AA—Waiting For the Robert E. Lee, and Oh 
Boy I’m In the Groove. Louis Jordan and his 
Tympany Five. Decca 3360. 
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Of The Nations Mest Reliahle Dealers 


Los Angeles, California 
BIRKEL-RICHARDSON CO. 
730 West 7th Street 


GATEWAY TO MUSIC 
3305 Wilshire Boulevard 


San Francisco, California 
SHERMAN, CLAY & CO. 
Kearney and Sutter Streets 


Chicago, Illinois 
CABLE PIANO COMPANY 
Wabash and Jackson 


LYON & HEALY 
Wabash and Jackson 


Indianapolis, Indiana 
L. S. AYRES & CO. 
1-15 Washington Street 


PEARSON CO., INC. 
128 N. Pennsylvania Street 


Baltimore, Maryland 
THE G. FRED KRANZ MUSIC CO. 
327 North Charles Street 


Boston, Massachusetts 
THE BOSTON MUSIC COMPANY 
116 Boylston Street 


M. STEINERT & SONS 
162 Boylston Street 
Worcester Springfield 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 
BRIGGS AND BRIGGS 
1270 Massachusetts Avenue 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 
SCHMITT MUSIC CENTER 
86-88 South 10th Street 


Kansas City, Missouri 
JENKINS MUSIC CO. 
1217 Walnut Street 


St. Louis, Missouri 
AEOLIAN COMPANY OF MISSOURI 
1004 Olive Street 


Richmond Hill, N. Y. 
INTERNATIONAL RECORDS AGENCY 
P.O. Box 171 (Mail orders only) 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
THE WILLIS MUSIC CO. 
124 East 4th Street 


Now York City 


Cleveland, Ohio 
G. SCHIRMER MUSIC CO. 
43-45 The Arcade 


BLOOMFIELD'S MUSIC STORE 
118 East 14th Street 


CENTER MUSIC STORE | 
RCA Bldg., Rockefeller Center 


HAYNES - GRIFFIN 
373 Madison Ave., at 46th St. 


LIBERTY MUSIC SHOP 
450 Madison Ave., at 50th St. 


NATIONAL MUSIC SHOP 
220 West 23rd Street 


NEW YORK BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 
lit East 14th St. 1966 Sith Ave. 
Brooklyn 25 Flatbush Ave. 


~ RABSON'S RECORD SHOP 
111 West 52nd Street 


G. SCHIRMER, INC. 
3 East 43rd Street 


STEINWAY & SONS 
109 West 57th Street 


HARRY SULTAN'S RECORD SHOP 
26 East 23rd Street 


SUN RADIO COMPANY 
212 Fulton Street 


Fittsburgh, Pa. 
C. C. MELLOR CO. 
604 Wood Street 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
THE RECORD SHOP 
247 South I5th Street 


H. ROYER SMITH CO. 
10th and Walnut Streets 


Milwaukee, Wis. 
HELEN GUNNIS RECORD SHOP 
226 East Mason Street 


Charleston, W. Va. 
GALPERIN MUSIC CO. 
17 Capitol Street 


Lesion W. C. 2, England 
THE GRAMOPHONE EXCHANGE, LTD. 
121-123 Shaftesbury Ave. 





MUSICIANS S hd RECORDING 


SINGERS 


CONDUCTORS 


BAND LEADERS 


TEACHERS 


COMPOSERS 


RECITALISTS 


WHO IS WHO IN MUSIC 


1940-41 EDITION 


Here for the first time in history is a comprehensive survey of the current music 
world—PLUS A CROSS-INDEXED MASTER RECORD CATALOGUE. 

Many thousands of Biographies and pictures of artists, composers, conductors, 
teachers and others in the music world of today, important articles by prominent 
authorities on the contemporary music scene, information on music in question 
and answer form and many other features—all these will prove of vital interest 
to every music lover as well as to every person active in music. 


Over 800 pages 9” x 12” beautifully bound, a worthy addition to the finest library. 


Take advantage of this Limited FREE Subscription Offe 


Each pre-publication order includes 
one year subscription to the enthusi- WHO IS WHO IN MUSIC, Inc. 


ti i ted thi P 10 S. LA SALLE ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 
Geceny Scopes Rew Monwny MUN Please enter my order and bill me for 


mogazine Musical Facts, containing Cee ot eo MUSTO PACTS cleat 
timely editorials and articles by the if order is received promptly. 

foremost authorities on music today Name... 

and a supplemental CROSS-INDEXED Address..x 

CATALOGUE OF THE LATEST City and State 


RECORDINGS. MAIL COUPON TODAY 








